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WAVES. 





BY J. F. 





See the wavelets on the smooth and yellow sand! 
Hiow they gally chase each other tow'’rds the land! 
How they softly, brightiy glance 
In the clear and goiden light, 
And how merrily they dance 
Onward in their mimic fight, 
Now rising, leaping, falling, 
Pausing now and onward rolling, 
While their bent and curling heads fall left and 
right! 


See the big waves on the rough and rocky coast! 
How they wildly foam and boill—a countless host! 
How they rudely, loudly dash 
On the bleak and sullen shore, 
And how angrily they lash, 
Rage and rush with deaf'’ning roar, 
Now upward sailing proudly, 
Now downward crashiug loudly, 
As betore the blast their stormy masses pour! 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTDOR OF “LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 








‘‘BRUNA’S STORY,’’ ‘‘a GIRL’S DE- 
SPAIR,’’ ‘‘TWICE MAR- 


RI£D,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER 1.—(CONTINUED. ) 


RS. GEITH smiled; there had been 
\ something very comical in the old 

man’s abrupt change of manner, and 
the iningled surprise and contempt at his 
own earnestness, which were plainly visi- 
ble on his face. Cecil Lestrange was look- 
ing at him now with a strange, quiet, fixed 
attention in her beautiful, saa, grey eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bevan,” she said, 
suddenly extending her hand with a pretty 
gesture which had a touch of queenliness 
about it; “I shall remember your words, 
—thank you forthem. Iam young still,” 
she went on with a little tremor in her 
pretty, low voice, “and perhaps life may 
have some good things for me in the 
future; and’’—she lifted her hands to her 
eyes and hid them tor a moment, as if she 
wished to shut out some unpleasant or 
painful sight—“if { have sinned, I have 
suffered; and—and my temptation was 
very great.” 

Her eyes were hidden, so she did not see 
how he glanced at her quickly and 
strangely, and drew away alittle. Mrs, 
Geith saw the movement, and her proud 
lips closed more firmly and her eyes flashed 
angrily. 

“Then I will see about this house for 
you,” Mr. Bevan said quietly, after a mo- 
inentary pause. “It has been empty for 
some time, and it will be a little amuse- 
ment to you both to order furniture, and 
soon. The owner will be glad to get a 
good tenant, I am sure, because he is not 
very rich, squire and lord of the manor 
though he is. I will let you know as soon 
as ever I hear from his agent.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Geith said quietly. 
“Wecan but try it If—if we don’t like it 
we can leave.’’ 

“Of course! of course! That is one of 
the advantages of plenty of money, Mrs. 
Geith, You may change your mind as 
often as you like.” 

“What will you say to this agent, Mr. 


she asked, even her lips white as she asked 
the question. 

“Certainly not. There is nothing else 
which need be said.”’ 

A little sigh of intense relief came 
slowly from the white lips; her head sank 
back against the faded damask of her chair; 
she thanked him with a gesture for the 
words which gave her such intense relief. 

There was a short silence, broken by the 
sound of the great clock in the neighbor- 
ing tower as it chimed the quarter-to-six. 
Mr. Bevan rose hastily. 

“I must be off,” he said hurriedly, 
gathering up his papers and putting them 
into his bg, ‘‘or I shall miss my train;locomo- 
tion is difficult in this weather. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Geith, you shall hear from me in a 
day ortwo. Good afternoon !” he added, 
hesitating a little as he addressed Miss 
Lestrange, as if he were not sure how to 
address her. 

She put out her little, chill hand and 
smiled at him with such a sweet, bewilder- 
ing smile that, greyheaded old misogamist 
ashe was, it made his heart beat more 
quickly. 

“You [do not think it wrong ?”’ she said 
ina low tone, as the smile faded slowly, 
leaving her face very grave, very earnest, 
very sad. 

“No, no,’’ he said hastily, “certainly not: 
not wrong. No, no, not wrong. Good- 
bye!’ 

The next moment the door closed upon 
his retreating figure, and the sisters were 
alone. 

For some minutes the silence was un- 
broken. Cecil had closed her eyes, and 
lay back white, and still, and motionless 
asastatue. Mrs. Geith, from her chair by 
the fire, was looking at her with a fixed, 
intent gaze, which the girl felt, although 
she gave no sign that she did so. Big Ben 
struck six, the slow, solemn strokes ring- 
ing loudly and clearly over overy other 
sound. Cecil opened her beautiful, languid 
eyes. 

‘‘] hope Mr. Sevan has caught his train,” 
she said smiling. 

“I hope so too.” 

Something in Mrs. Geith’s voice made 
her sister look at her quickly. 

“What is it, Laura?’ she asked hurried- 
ly. “Do you not approve of the plan ?” 

“Yes, but——’’ 

“Ah, that cruel little word,’’ Cecil ex- 
claimed passionately. ‘Laura, what else 
can we do? I am so young, and I have 
suffered so much. Let me havea chance 
of happiness again !’ 

“My darling!’ Mrs. Geith bad taken the 
trembling tigure in her arms. “Do you 
think I would deprive you of a chance of 
happiness? Only—only I am afraid that 
instead of happiness,—misery may be the 
result !”’ 

“Could any misery equal that we have 
already suffered?” Cecil asked wildly. 
“Oh, Laura, let us forget it !—let us be as 

if it had never happened! The past is 
past; let us wipe it out. Whatever the 
tuture holds for us, cannot be as what has 
been! Can it? And it may hold, as Mr. 
Bevan said, better things for us.”’ 

Yet the time was coming when the 
misery of the past seemed to Cecil 
Lestrange as a pin prick to a gunshot 
wound, when compared to the misery 
which followed—misery rendered all the 
deeper, all the more intense because she 





Bevan?” Miss Lestrange said quietly;she 
had seated herself, and leaned back, very | 
pale and calm, in the old armchair. 

le looked at her keenly 

at 
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ng to pay liberally 
She wishes to enter as soon as 


ai be got ready,” he answered promp- | 


“And—and you will say nothing else ?”’ 


es 


had brought it on herselt, through ber own 
' 


| sin! 


not the first time you w pa 1@ for | 
reminding you,—this is pot the first time | 
I have said #0.” 

Sir Hugh Danecourt laughed. 


“Not by a great many,” he said lightly; 
‘not by a very great many! But no 
eligible tenant has turned up you see, and 
I don’t feel quite convinced, even now !”’ 

“And I don’t understand you scruples 
and objection, Sir Hugh !”’ 

The young man colored slightly. 

“I don’t myself either, Ware! Yet the 
objection exists and is a strong one.” 

The two men, Sir Hugh Danecourt and 
his friend and land agent, Jeffrey Ware, 
were standing together on the terrace be- 
fore the drawing room windows of a quaint 
old Tudor house, facing the west, and left 
by the sun in shadow on that fair morning, 
early in April, on which Sir Hugh had 
strolied over from the park before break- 
fast, to confer with his agent as to the de- 
sirability of letting the Gate House. 

It was not a large house or a grand one, 
but it was not without the charms of 
picturesqueness and antiquity; it was long 
and low, with heavily mullioned windows 
and gables, and a huge central chimney 
stack; the red brick of which it was built 
had deepened to a rich warm hue, which 
itself was enhanced by the rich verdure 
by which it was surrounded, and which 
made such a beautiful setting to the old 
house. 


Below the terrace, on which the two 
men stood in the chill freshness of the 
spring morning, was a velvety green lawn, 
with two tall cedar trees rising boldly 
against the clear sky, ana fringed with the 
sweet old-fashioned garden. Beyond these 
were field and pasture lands, bounded, in 
their turn, by the beautiful purple hills, at 
whose feet nestled a few pretty farm- 
houses. 

Few houses were so beautifully situated 
as the Gate House. it was little matter 
that it was only divided from the road by 
a narrow strip of grass and a few tall elms; 
all the principal sitting rooms were at the 
back of the house, overlooking the terrace 
and the gardens and the hilis, and on the 
terrace, and in those pretty old rooms, 
with their quaint windows and high 
mantel-pieces, one might easily forget that 
the Gate House was not miles away from 
the high road, and from any other habita- 
tion if one wished to do so. 

Yet it was barely half-a-mile from the 
village, and it was built exactly opposite 
the great gates, guarded by a quaint stone 
lodge on either side, leading into Danecourt 
Park. 

The two men strolling up and down the 
terrace were the only living creatures in 
sighi, save the great Danish wolf hound 
following closely at Sir Hugh’s heels; and 
the house had an air, not of dilapidation or 
desolation, but of forlornness. The 
grounds were kept in exquisite order, the 
house itself was not uncared for, butthe 
elosed windows and drawn blinds had a 
mournful look. 

“Jt does no property good to be left unte- 
nanted,” Jeffrey Ware said, as they 
sauntered slowly up and down; the agent's 
dapper little figure, clean shaven ruddy 
countenance and grey hair contrasting 
with Sir Hugh’s tall, graceful form, proud, 
fair head, and neatly trimmed golden 
bread, as much as his semisporting, semi- 
farmer attire did with Sir Hugh’s fault 
leasly-cut grey tweed suit. “No matter 





how careful and attentive to their duties 
caretakers are, it is far better to have the 
house lived in. Besides the expenses of 
keeping up the grounds is not inconsider 
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and retrenchment, Sir Hugh,’’ replied the 
agent, smiling a little. “And you are so 
open-handed that——” 

“You are obliged to be close-fisted to 
make up an average,”’ rejoined Nir Hugh 
with a laugh, as he took out his cigar-case 
—a pretty dainty case, embroidered with 
his crest and monogram. ‘Havea cigar?’ 

“No, thank you, Sir Hugn—I pever 
smoke before breaktast.’’ 

“You think it is a bad habit?” Sir Hugh 
remarked, as he struck a light on a little 
silver fusee-box he had taken from his 
pocket, 

“Not so bad a one as keeping the (iate 
House empty, Sir Hugh,’’ retorted the 
land-agent quickly; and the young man 
smiled quietly as he lighted his cigar. 

“It is only a small matter, Ware,” he 
said presently, as they stood still and 
looked over at the purple hills rising 
clearly against the sky—‘‘a bare two 
hundred a-year.”’ 

‘*Two hundred a-year is nota large sum 
certainly, Sir Hugh, but it is not a very 
small one."’ 

“What would two hundred a-year, or 
twice two hundred a-year, make up for the 
unpleasantness of having strangers in such 
close proximity?’ Sir Hugh said rather 
languidly—‘‘at our gates, Ware.’’ 

‘Strangers are not necessarily unpleasant 
Sir Hugh,’ remarked the agent quietly. 

‘Neighbors are,’’ replied Sir Hugh. 

“You can hardly call people near neigh- 
bors who live a mile and more from your 
hall door, Sir Hugh!’ i‘ 

“I did not call them near neigbbors,’’ 
rejoined Sir Hugh with a twinkle in his 
handsome blue eyes. “But I might, as 
they would be fifty yards from my park 


”? 
; 


— | 


A little silence ensued. Sir Hugh, lean- 
ing in a lounging attitude against the stone 
balustrade which edged the terrace, puffed 
serenely at his cigar. Ware, standing 
very erect and stiff, with a little frown on 
his ruddy, pleasant countenance, looked 
moodily at the fair landscape stretching 
far and near before their eyes. 

“Then I must refuse this offer,Nir Hugh?’ 
he said presently, speaking in a dry, coid 
manner which showed that he was dis- 
pleased. 

“Don’t bein ahurry,’’ Sir Hugh answercd 
smiling. ‘Just enumerate the advantages 
again like a good fellow. At present I can 
only realise the unpleasantness of having 
strangers at ny gates, who may prove un- 
suitable acquaintances for the girls. You 
will own that in such a case their proxim- 
ity would be anything but desirable.”’ 

“That is so very evident that 1 should 
never think of denying it, Sir Hugh,’’ was 
the quiet reply. “I have never advisec 
letting outthe Gate House to any one but 
an unexceptionable tenant. As to the 
advantages they are numerous,”’ 

“Not too numerous to mention, I hope,” 
said Sir Hugh carelessly. 

Mr. Ware looked as if he thought the 
interruption frivolous, but went on quietly, 
without taking any other notice of it. 

“One, and a great one, is that instead of 
being an expense, asit is now, the Gate 
House would become a source of income," 

“So far, so good,”’ remarked Sir Hugh 
smiling; for some reasons of his own he 
would or could not treat the subject with 
seriousness, but, perhaps, the careless in- 
difference of his manner was only assumed 
to conceal some deeper fesling he wished 
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“Undoubtedly; and in this case—— 





**In this case,"’ Ware interrupted eagerly, | 


“there would not only be a clear two 
hundred ayear added to your income, but 
these present ex ponses would be avoided.”’ 

“Very satisfactory, so far,” Sir Hugh re- 
marked laughing. ‘“io on, Ware; you 
seem well primed with arguments” 

The land agent smiled. 

“] daresay some of my shots will mins 
fire,’ he said good-bumoredly; ‘but it 
shall not be my fault if they do. There 
can be ne possible doubt,” he went on, 
‘that with a careful tenant the (ate, House 
would be kept in far better order than it is 
at present Many of the rooms now show 
evidences of their uninhabited condition.” 

A slight shadow darkened Sir Hugh 
Danecourt’s handsome, expressive tace; he 
raised himself from his lounging attitude, 
and threw away his cigar. 

“T am sorry for that," he said gravely. 
“Tl have never been over it since poor Millie 
died. Still,—it is absurd, 1 daresay,—it 
would be very painful to me to see anyone 
in her home, Ware." 

‘That teeling would not last, Sir Hugh,” 
answered the agent earnestly. ‘After the 
first few days it would wear away. I say 
this, "he went on, looking over atthe young 
man with a kind look in his keen, grey 
eyes, ‘knowing bow dear your sister was 
tw you and how mourned 
her. After a little while you would lose 
that painful feeling, and derive a certain 
satisfaction from the knowledge that the 
house which was a home to your sister in 
her the 
one who issuflering from the same grief. 
thatso 7 Sir Hugh asked quickly. 
“ia this lady a widow ?"’ 

“You; her husband diedabroad, She has 
no family, and her sister,who isan invalid, 


sincerely you 


bereavement should be home of 


+] ahd 


shares her home. 

“They are old people ?”’ 

“T think not, Sir Hugh; middle-aged, I 
fancy.” 

There was another little silence, during 
which the clock in the steeple of the parish 
chureb halfa-mile away chimed out the 
half-hour after eight; the sound reached 
the two men on the terrace as it rany 
through the clear, stili air. 

Sir Hugh started a little, and lifting his 
cap trom his forehead, pushed away his 
fair hair with a rather nervous gesture, 

“Half-past eight,” he said; “IT must go in 

the girls will be waiting breakfast. Come 
in, Ware;even if you have break fasted, a 
cup of cotlee won't burt you,”’ 

“Hill go up to the Hall with you, Sir 
llugh,” answered the agent. “There are 
somg papers in your study relating to 
Horne’s lease which I want, but I won't 
take any more coffee this morning, I'm 
obliged to you—I’ve a horror. of dys- 
pepsia.’’ : 

“Almost as great as you have of empty 
houses,’’rejoined Sir Hugh Siniling,as they 
jeft the terrace, walked round to the front 
of the house, crossed the little grass plot, 
passed out of the little gate, and entered 
the park by the great iron gates which had 
wiven the Gate House its name. 

They walked up the drive almost in 
the avenue of horse-chest 
nuts was just donning its fairspring dress, 
and would presently burst into fuller 
beauty; the alr was fresh and pure, but it 


silence; great 


had a touch of chilliness about it as it blew 
up from the sea. 


Presently the house came in sight, so 


grey, so stately, so sombre, that but fot the 
sunshine upon it, it might almost have 
As it Was with the sun 
shine upon it, it looked the beau ideal of a 


stately Eenylish home. 


been melancholy. 


it was a picturesque, historic house.with 
oak-panelled rooms and ancient stained- 
glass windows, and grass terraces, with 
stately grand old cedar trees, anda 
shadowy little chapel, and a 


dim 
charming 


garden reom, which had always been a | 


favorite with the 
Danecourt. 


It had oriel windows and great ivy yrown 


ladies of the House of 


of art, which had been gathered from ger 
eration afler generation; and it was «et in 
the heart beautiful 
older even than the house, although it had 
stood for fully three hundred years. 

If the itself were 


of some 


house beautiful, it« 


setung rendered it far more so, giving it 
soine of its own rich, sombre loy éliness, 
The woods and the park were always 
beautifu mn the spring with their rich. 
were iacde! 
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the wintry sunshine like diamonds, yes 
ghe woods were always beautify! ne 
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| wonder that Hugh Denecourt and his 


sister rarely cared t leave thei for the 
bricks and mortar and crowded thorough- 
fares of a great city. 

Danecourt was put a show place,although 
it was not because of the selfishness of its 
owners that it was not so. They would 
have been, and were, pleased that the 
treasures of beauty and art contained in 
their old home should gratify others, and 
sometimes a chance visitor came and was 
gratified by acareful inspection of the dim 
old rootmes;but it was quite out of the beaten 
tourist track, «x miles trom a station, and 
the pretty, quaint little village by the sea- 
side was as yet unknown to fame and un- 
discovered even by artiats. 

A «tranger there exvited quite a furore 
among the inhabitantaand the Danecourts’ 
friends were objects of intense interest to 
the siinple village folk when they filled the 
big, square pew allotted to the squire’s 
family, on Sunday morning. 

Home of their friends wondered how 
Hugh Danecourt and the two sisters who 
were still at home could spend all their 
time in their stately old home without 
finding it very dull, for, though there were 
several other wealthy families in the 
neighborhood, they were rarely at home 
save in the shooting season or in the height 
of the summer, but the Danecourts only 
smiled at their surprise. They were never 
so happy as at home, no London 
season could inake up for absence from it. 

The had lived and died at 
Danecourt for many wenerations, and the 
antials of the family history held no record 
which the future generations would blush 
to read, Their men had been frank, and 
true, and trave; tew brilliant scholars or 
distinguished mtentints eould be found 
among them truly; but they had been up- 


and 


Jiarseecntithe 


rivht Koglieh gentlemen, of unstained 
honor, living pure and honest lives. 
Their woman had been gentle and 


gracious, healthy, and beautiful, and good; 
no faithlow wife or indifferent mother was 
to be found among them, no finger of 
scorn or derision bad ever been pointed at 
them. 

And «as they had been in the past, so 
were they in the present, for the stately, 
picturesque, old house had never had a 
worthier master than ites present squire, or 
sweeter mistresses than the two. sisters 
who shared his home, 

Danecourt, the Ilall, was situated about 
alle from Danecourt the village, but from 
more than one of the terraces a glimpse of 
the silver sea was obtainable, and its air 
always had «touch of the treshness which 
blows up from the water, 

The village was small, and pretty, and 
quaint, nestling aw it did in a cleft in the 
long line of litte, and cosily sheltered from 
storm and hurricane, 

There was no poverty there, the Dane- 
courte took care of that ; the cottages were 
stouthy boilt, the people laborious and 
hardworkiog, and loyal to a man, woman 
and child to the family at the Hall. 

The church wae « substantial and not in- 
elegant edifice, small, as befitted its con- 
gregation, whose spiritual needs were well 
looked after ly the manly, vigorous young 
viear, who lived in the cosy vicarage, 
built under the shadow of the church, and 
who had been astauoch friend and com- 
rade of Hugh Danecourt’s at college, 
road from the 
ureat gates of the park to the church, and 
on that road wae only one house of imi port- 
ance, and that wae the Gate House. 

It had been «a kind of dower house for the 


It wae aliiemt «a straight 


dowager ladies Danecourt, or the single 


lacdios of the family, for mfany a generation, 
andits last tenant had been a widowed 
daughter of the house, who, coming home 
from abroad grieved and heartbroken at 
the death of her young husband, had pre- 
ferred living alone to darkening the lives 
of her happy Urothers and sisters, by the 
shadows of her grief. 

Mhe had lived there for five solitary 


| years, during whieh ber hair had turned 
chimney stacks; and it was fullot treasures | 


beech-woods, | 


from gold to #ilver, and her former bright 
beauty had faied, and then they laid 
her at rest in the quiet old churchyard. 








She had been Hugh Danecourt’s favorite | 
sister, and her death had been the deepest | 


grief bie tuanhood had known. He was 
thinking of her now as he walked beside 
the agent, with the long swift 


practiced pedestrian, and 


eyes were dark and troubled; yet he felt 
in his heart that it was not merely an ol 
ect , ' ie , ‘ tine women I he 
ache 
‘gf 5.4 
prrcomernitignpertit tee would have scorned 


part to anyone, and yet which he could 


ii 


not defy without a certain amount of self 


Stride of a | 
his bright blue | 


inastery. 

The silence rew broken until 
they reached the house, and entering by 
the wide-open hall-dour, passed through 
the vestibule into the great entrance hall, 
with its carved roof and gallery aud stately 
stained windows, through which the sup- 
shine poured, making great patches of vio- 
let and crimson and gold on the polished 
floor, 

“I have been thinking, Sir Hugh,” the 
agent said then deliberately, as the young 
man removed his Seotes cap, and threw It 
carelessly on the vaken table, “that two 
hundred a-year would not make an unde- 
sirable addition Ww Mine Jowsie's marriage 
portion. I have beard you regret that you 
could not see your way t increasing it, she 
having chosen a not very wealthy suitor, 
Of course I only venture ts suggest such 4 
proposition,” he added, bowing «as he 
turned away, crowed the hall and disap- 
peared down a corridor at the further end 
of it. 

Sir Hugh stoed still for a moment look- 
ing after him in deep thought, then he 
roused himself with an effort, turned on 
his heel and entered the dining-room, feel- 
ing that Ware's last argument had been a 
potent one, and that the Gate House should 
receive a tenant at last, 

But if Jeflery Ware, who a few hours 
luter so gladly wrote to acceyA the tenants 
Mr. Bevan offered, could have foreseen the 
result of that letter of acceptance, he, faith- 
ful friend and servant of Hugh Dane- 
court’s as he was, would have cut off his 
righthand rather than have been in any 
way instrumental in bringing upon him 
the greatest troulle of bin life, 


CHAVTENM IIL, 

(PVE fair May sunshine streamed brightly 
| down on the sombre gray stone and 

heavy mullioned 
court; the beeches in the woods had 
donned their fairest spring attire; the 
horse-chestouts in the avenue were 4 nase 
of creamy blossoms; the air—fresh and 
sweet as it is sometinies, but, alas, only too 
seldom in May—was fragrant with the 
fragrance of the hawthorn, whose rose and 
white blossoms inde great spots of color 
aly! sweetness among Lie troon, 

All the land was full of beauty and fresh- 
ness and the gladness of growing, reviving 
life, and Hugh Danecourt, sauntering 
slowly down the drive, glanced around 
him appreciatively, thinking that he had 
never seen his old home look #o beautiful 
as it did now. 

A very handsoine specimen of the genus 
homo was Hugh Danecourt, as the May 
sunshine fell upon him; as he strolled 
down the drive with ite beautiful trees on 
either side, he looked w fitting master for 
this beautiful, stately home, and «a man 
whom any woman might be proud to call 
lover or husband. 

No woman had a right »o to call him yet, 
no man in all the land could be more wtally 
fancy free than this fair-haired young 
giant on that fair spring day, as be strolled 
leisurely down ty ineet his tate, and paced 


his beautiful grounds heart-whole and care- | 


free for the last tine, e 

The Squire of Danecourt was a tall, 
strongly yet gracelully built man of seven 
or cight-and-twenty, whose every move- 
ment was full of ease, aud grace,and vigor, 
for all the graceful languor he 
well how to assume, or rather which 
sO natural to hit sotmetitnen, 

fle had frank, smiling blue eyes, closely- 
cut, closely-cariiig fair lair, a long, silky 
moustache, which a cavalry officer might 


Was 


have envied and a short,carefully-trimimed, | 


fair beard, which the sunshine was turn- 
ing into threads of gold, 


He looked very handsome, very happy 


and debonnaire in bis gray tweed suit,with 
' 
and mo | 


a narcissus in lie buttonhole ; 
thought a gentleman who was coming to- 
wards him up the avenue under the shad- 
ows of the flowering chestnut trees, 

Ile wasa man of Sir Hugh's age, or a Lit- 
tle older, alinost as tall as Sir Hugh bim- 
self, but more slightly built, with the pale 
complexion and thoughtful, rather tired 
eyes of a student, yet with an energy and 
freedom of movement of a man who did 
not devote all bis time to study, 
allowed hinselfa fair proportion of exer- 


cise and inuscular pursuits, 

“Whither away, Hugh?’ he asked, | 
stretching out a cordial hand, which Sir 
Hugh's met readily “Whatis the mean 

tiamattire? Youlook more fit 
Nuloshire.” 
l¢ Mak ifip 
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“Turn tack with me,” Sir Hugh said, 
putting his band for # moment on the 
clergyman’s shoulder and turning him 
around ; “I'm not going far, so I won't de- 
tain you." 

“You want to explain the circumstances 
to which you are a martyr, I suppose 7” 
replied the vicar, smiling. “Well, go on. 
What are they 7” 

“Briefly these,” said Sir Hugh, smiling. 
“First of all, Ware insists on letting the 
Gate House ; then Anne and Jessie go off 
to town to decide upon a house for J ease, 
and that limb of the law whom she has 
elected to marry, to start housek@@ping in, 
and leave me alone to face my pew ten- 
anta Then, to crown all, these tenantesare 
women, one in trouble, the other ill, and 
Anne writes me a page and « half ot rea- 
sons, every one of them good and forcibly 
expressed, why 1 should call on them 
without delay.” 

“Well,” laughed Mr, Glyde. “Apres,” 

“Apres!” sir Nugh echoed ruefully, “Is 
there any need of an apres I whould like to 
know? Isthat not enough? Come with 
me, Allan,” he went on persuasively. 
“Help me to face the tenants of the Gate 
Ilouse, and I'll be forever grateful,” 

“Kven for such « bribe I can't do it, my 
dear fellow,’ said the vicar, shaking his 
head. 

“Why not? 
obliging before, Allan ; 
you know.” 

“] have called,” 

“When 7" 

“Yesterday.” 

They bad teen walking towards the 
great iron gates, but now Sir Hugh stood 
still under the chestnut trees, the vicar 
paused also, Through the thickly-leaved 
branches of the trees the bright May sun- 
beams crept, resting upon thetwo men as 
they stood there, Sir Hugh in his gray 
tweed suit, with the narcissus in his but- 
tonhole, the vicar, tall and grave, yet simil- 
ing, in his sorntre, clerical attire, 

“You called yesterday,” the squire said 
ruefully ; ‘just my luck ; why did you not 
tell me, sothat I might bave gone under 
your wing 7?” 

“There is nothing very formidable about 
your tenant,”’ the vicar answered, smiling. 
“lonly saw Mra, Geith ; her sister, Mins 
Lestrange, did not appear. Mra. Gelth is 
a very handsome woman,and by no means 
disconsolate or depremed, She seems to 
be a well-bred,cultivated,travelled woman, 
who, if she has seen sorrow, as one may 
suppose she has, since she bas lost ber bus- 
band, bears her sorrow bravely and weil. 
AltogetLer, she js a very charming per- 
son,” 

Sir Hugh breathed a sigh of relief, 

“You assure me,’ be waid, smiling; “I 
breathe again.” 

“If her wister resembles her, they will 
make very pleasant additions tu our rather 
limited circle,’ the vicar remarked, as 
they went on tyether, “1 Urink Mins 
Danecourt will like ber very much.” 

Sir Hugh hid « litthe significant smile 
under his long, golden moustache,” What 
Miss Danecourt approved, the vicar 
usually approved, be thought, and vice 
Versa. » 

They had reached the great iron gates 
now ; the Jodge-keeper's wife came out to 
smile and curteey to her master, who 
nodded to her with the kindliness which 
had won for fugh Danecourt, not only the 
but the love of those who served 


I never knew you mo dis- 
and you must call, 








respect 
| jim. 
The two young men stopped in the road; 
before them, the litthe gate leading into the 
grounds of the (ate House stood open, the 
| sunshine fell gently and: tenderly on the 
warm, red brick, which gleamed through 
the clustering ivy which almost covered 
the back of the house—which, as we have 
already seen, faced the road—and out of 
| which the casement windows of the ser- 
| vante’ quarters, with their quaint, diamond- 
| Shaped panes, pooped cunningly. 
“You feel reassured 7’ queried the vicar, 
| 


glancing «quizzingly at the handsome, 
| debonnaire face, upon which no shadow of 
the coming trouble fell, “You can dispense 
with your pastor's protection, Hugh?” 
| “E think so! | feet less diflident certain- 
ly,” said the sjuire laughing, “And yet, 
when I think of Sami Weller’s father, I 
} tremble in ty shoes 1’ 
“Why?” 
“Have 
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and entering by the open gateway, walked 
slowly over the soft, green sward round to 
the house. 

The door was open, and the quaint, old- 
fashioned hal] was plainly visible, as well 
as the shallow staircase, which led to the 
upper story, the staircase, whose carved 
oaken balustrade would have charmed a 
lover of antiquities. 

Familiar as the sight of this hall had 
been to him, Hugh Danecourt felt a sudden 
mist come between his efes and it in that 
moment; it recalled to him so vividly, and 
with such distinctness, the sister whom he 
had loved and lost, 

As he stood waiting a moment, until his 
ring was answered, he saw that some great 
change had taken place in the Hall, which 
under the sad regime of ‘the sorrowful 
young mistress who had last reigned there, 
had looked gloomy and dingy. 

It was gloomy still, for the upper panes 
of its windows were of stained glass, and 
the deep porch before the door kept out 
the sunshine, but the gloom was so 
brightened and felieved by rich hangings, 
and the rich yet sombre hues of the 
Turkish rugs on the oaken floor that it was 
gloom no longer, 

Formerly it would have been evident to 
even a casual observer that the mistress of 
the house was not @ practical house-keeper, 
looking well to the ways of her household. 
Poor Millie Dacre’s ill-health and sorrow 
had left her house entirely to ber servanta, 
and the result had not been very satistac- 
tory; her own rooms, certainly, being well 
cared for, but the rest of her house being 
much neglected, 

Now, even an indifferent observer could 
not fail to be struck by the exquisite 
orderliness, and spotless, cleanliness which 
reigned in the quaint old ball, while every 
available receptacle was tull of spring 
flowers, artistically arranged. 

A bright fire of logs was burning under 
the carved oak mantel-piece, and was 
reflected back from the shining brass dogs 
and andirons, and the tiled hearth; a hand- 
some collie dog was lying on the rug, he 
lifted his head lazily, glanced at Sir Hugh, 
and apparently satisfied with the appear- 
ance of the visitor, resumed his temporari- 
ly disturbed slumbers, 


Sir Hugh’s summons was answered 
almostimmediately by an old man-servant, 
out of livery, whose face brightened as he 
saw the Squire, who greeted him with a 
siniling nod, 


“I did not know you were here, Knolls,” 
he said pleasantly. “Is Mrs. Geith at 
home ?"" 

“Yes, Sir Hugh,’ the man replied res- 
pectfully. ‘There are several others here 
whom you might recollect, Sir Hugh,” he 
added as he led the way across the hall. 
“My mistress brought no servants with 
her. Mr. Ware engaged them all for her.”’ 

“It must seem like old times to you,” 
Sir Hugh said kindly. “I am glad you 
are here, Knolls, Ladies living alone 
neal honest and trustworthy servants 
about them,” 

Even as he spoke it struck him as some- 
what strange that a lady in Mrs. Geith’s 
position, and of her wealth should not have 
servants of long standing about her, but 
the thought was only momentary, the 
next moment, as the portiere tell over the 
drawing room door, shutting him into the 
room, Knolls disappeared, after placing a 
chair, to inform his mistress of Sir Hugh’s 
Visit, it vas forgotten. 

Yor a minute, in the dim light of the 
room, Sir Hugh, coming in fresh trom the 
strong spring sunshine, could see nothing, 
but when his eyes grew accustomed to the 
soft semiobscurity of the shaded room, he 
saw that it was a beautiful one, and that 
the changes visible in the hall had reached 
here also, 

Kich, soft-hued HKastern ate draped 
the windows and doorways; a profusion of 
Indian china of great beauty was placed 
in quaint carved cabinets; the semi-grand 
piano was open, and a fan lay upon the 
white notes; here too, were flowers in 
profusion, but they were hothouse flowers 
and rare ferns, not the open-air spring 
blossoms. <A fire was burning low on the 
tiled hearth, and as he glanced at i: Sir 
Hiugh became aware for the first time that 
he was notalone. A lady was lying back 
‘0 & low armchair upon the hearth, and 


THE SATURDAY 


maa lio breath coming uneventy from his 
ps 

To the last day of his life Sir Hugh re- 
membered the picture on which his eager 
eyes rested unchidden, many and many a 
time in the days to come, the days st first 
80 matchlessly sweet, and at last so match- 
lessly bitter, he saw it again as plainly as 
he did then.. 

A fragrant, scented room with an old- 
world grace and charm about it, a low, red 
fire under a carved mantel, a little black 
satin chair, a slender, motionless form, all 
white save for a bunch of crimson flowers 
on her breast, which rose and fell with 
every softly-drawn breath, and which gave 
the whiteness the one touch of color it re- 
quired, 

She was so white, so pure, so still that 
she looked more like a beautiful statue 
than a living woman, yet no statue, how- 
ever beautiful could make Hugh Dane- 
court's heart beat, and his pulse throb, as 
the sight of this woman did, as he stood 
watching her with his heart in his blue 





eyes, 

When the first startled amazement had 
somewhat subsided, Sir Hugh drew 
slightly back, feeling that he had no rizht 
to stand there and feast his eyes without 
permission on this sleeping beauty, and 
yet bis strength of mind was not great 
enough for flight. Besides, where could 
he go? Knolls had shown him in here to 
await the coming of his mistress, and he 
must stay untilshe came. And then, from 
this slightly increased distance, his eager, 
longing eyes went back to the lovely face 
lying back against the sombre background 
of black satin, and rested there, 

It was a lovely face, strangely, patheti- 
cally beautiful, and one which once seen 
could not fail4o be remembered. It was 
very pale, and the thinness of the delicate 
cheek and the shadows under the closed 
eyes, haif concealed though they were by 
the long dark lashes which fringed the 
white lids, spoke of recent illness or deli- 
cate health, but the pallor and thinness 
only gave a pathetic castto her loveliness 
without detracting trom it. 

Her hair,which was of a pale golden hue, 
was cut short and clustered around ber 
head in loose masses, shading the white 
brow and contrasting strongly with the 
black delicately arched brows and jetty 
lashes. 

She wore a white gown whose loose, soft 
folds fell around her, and lay on the soft 
Eastern carpet; her little hands utterly 
devoid of rings, as Sir Hugh’s eager eyes 
had already shown him, were loosely 
linked on her lap, resting on an open vol- 
ume of poetry ; she wore no jewelry, the 
knot of crimson roses was her only orna- 
ment, and the only bit of color about her, 
save the faint crimson hue of the sweet 
curved lips, 

But it was not so much her beauty as her 
extreme fragility which touched the fair- 
baired young giant who contemplated her 
with such absorbed attention. 

He was used to beauty in his sisters, who, 
like all the Danecourts, possesed an un- 
usual share of good looks, so that if Cecil 
Lestrange had been merely beautiful the 
sight of her would not have moved him so 
much, but she was so frail, so fragile in her 
loveliness, she looked as if a rough wind 
would blow her away, as if trouble of any 
kind would crush out her life; and Sir 
Hugh felt an insane desire w take her 
bodily into his strong arms and shelter her 
there from every bareh breath or passing 
cloud. 

“Whoever loved that loved not at first 
sight 7’ asks one of our greatest poets. An 
hour ago, Hugh Danecourt would have 
laughed or perhaps sneered at the words, 
but as he stood there in the softened light 
of the pretty old room, bis heart passed out 
of his keeping into that of the pale woman 
in her white gown whom he saw now for 
the first time, and even whose name he did 
not know. 

And a& he looked, the long, black lashes 
were slowly lifted from the pale cheeks, 
and two great dark-grey eyes, very dark 
and very beautiful, looked up with a faint, 
little,dreamy smile in their lustrous depths 
into his. 

For fully a minute the two pairs of eyes, 
the blue and the gray ones, gazed into each 
other’s depths in silence, the faint, dreamy 
smile lingering in the one, the passionate, 
eager light in the other. Sir Hugh’s heart 
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OST. 


startied voice; “how did you come in 
here?” © 

“I beg your pardon,” the young man 
stammered ; “1 most earnestly beg your 
pardon for disturbing you. Knolls showed 
me in here, and——” 

The puzzled look was fading out of the 
lustrous dark-gray eyes; the littie smile 
was creeping back to them. 

“Ah, you are only a morning caller,”’ she 
sald, smiling ; “not part of my dream, as I 
fancied for a brief moment. No; you did 
not disturb me. I suppose | awoke because 
my sleep was over, for 1 heard nothing. 
You must pardon so unceremonious a re- 
ception,”’ she continued lightly. “I retain 
some of my invalid privileges, although I 
have ceased entirely to be an invalid since 
wo came to the Gate House.” 

I am glad of that—I am truly glad of 
that,” Sir Hugh said earnestly. “1 am re- 
joiced to hear that the change has been 
benefticial.”’” 

“You speak as if you were a doctor who 
had ordered the change,” she replied 
laughingly. “But thank you for being 
glad ; it is not pleasant to be out of health. 
Will you not sit down 7” she added with 
pretty courtesy ; ‘‘my sister will be here 
directly, 1 should think.’’ 

Sir Hugh seated himself, thinking that 
the longer Mrs. Geith absented herself the 
better, since a teteatete with this beauti- 
ful creatcre was of all things the most to be 
desired. 

“You like the Gate House?” he said 
breaking a little silence which had fallen 
between them—sa silence during which 
Cecil looked into the fire,and Sir Hugh 
looked at her beautiful, pale profile. 

“Likeit? Oh, somuch!’ she answered 
enthusiastically. “It is a charming old 
house,and the country is so beautiful. We 
are so much obliged to Sir Hugh Danecourt 
for accepting us as tenants.” 

“It is Hugh Danecourt who is the 
obliged party,” he said smiling. “And he 
is quite ready acknowledge his obliga 
tion.” 

She turned to him, her sweet eyes wide 
with surprise. ° 

“Are you Sir Hugh Danecourt?’ she 
said, in a time of unmitigated astonish- 
ment. 

Sir Hugh bowed. 

“Are you surprised 7” he asked lightly. 

“Very much,” she answered frankiy. 
“We, Laura and I, had pictured our land- 
lord as a typical Koglish squire.” 

“And I am not?” he asked smiling. 


She glanced at him half shyly, then 
siniled also. 
“[ don’t know,” she said lightly. “My 


experience of English squires is limited 
almost to yourself, Sir Hugh In novels, 
you know, the country squire is always 
very portly, and rubicund, and bluff, and 
fond of port wine, and fifty years oid at 
least.” 

“Never younger?’ queried Sir Hugh, 
suiling. 
“Ob, never! He is born old, [ suppone.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

ST—-——— 
CaN pLes.—Candles denote both a low 
and a high state of society. The early 
Greeks and Homans burned candies made 
of wax and tallow. These were of a very 
primitive kind, consisting of cakum wicks 
and of the pith of bulrushes, dipped ints 
liquid wax or tallow. But these gave way 
to the bandier lamsp, whether of terra cotta 
or of bronze. Ina country abounding in 
olive and other vegetable vils, this was the 
euler way. In this country the supply 
was, as indicated, from an animal source. 
Then a time came, when lamps, except for 
the wealthy, went out of use, and candles 
were mostly used. Now, far more lamps 
are used than at the end of the lastventury. 
Before the introduction of petroleum and 
gan, candles in the country and in the city 
were used, either ty the very pour or the 
very rich. The ueen A England has 
never given # drawing-room reception 
where either lamplight or gaslight was 
used; only wax-lights must shine. No 
British nobleman invites bis guests toa 
ball where the illumination is by anything 
else than by expensive wax-candles; by 
the latter are ineant either those wade trom 
wax, as we cnumeouly understand it, or 
from the finest spermaceti. On the altars 
in churches none but lights made from 
vegetable wax and vegetable oi) are ever 
used. It is said the reason why wax 
candle« are thus used in the drawing- 











her regular breathing and closed eyes 
showed that she slept. 
Moved by an uncontrollable impulse, | 
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For a minute or two he looked at her, 
hardly knowing whether she was beautiful 


Or not, yet with his heart throbbingquickly 


was beating like a sledge hammer against 
bis ribs; he had grown very pale, the 
words of eager apology which had risen to 
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D1s180-TaBLes.—Chinese dining-tables 
are all square, it being contrary to the 
Buddhist practice to eat off any other 
shaped table. The origin of this curious 
custom is the legend that the aflairs of the 
world were originally under the joint re 
sponsibility of eight gods of equal power. 
These spirits used invariably to sit around 
a four-sided table, two abreast ; and it be- 
comes all good Celestials to imitate their 
gods. 


Cats.—There is not asingle cat within 
the limits of the town of Leadville, Color- 
ado. Cats have been imported there by the 
hundred, and in all varieties of color and 
size; but not ome has ever survived the 
second week of residence. However, as 
there are no rats and mice in Leadville, 
there is no real need of cata, and their ab- 
sence makes little difference. Ths thin 
atmosphere at that latitude (ten thousand 
two hundred feet) is as fatal to the vermin 
an to their foe. 


Tue Carraix.—Our barbaric notion that 
the captain must be absolute autocrat of his 
vessel is by no means allowed in China, 
where the law provides that in the event 
of an approaching storm the passengers 
may require the captain to strike sail and 
wait till the danger is past. Should he re- 
fuse to comply with the requirements of 
the landslubber,he is liable to receive forty 
blows of a bamboo. But terrible as are 
Chinese floggings, they are mere trifies 
compared witb the penalty of three months 
subject to the tortures of a Chinese prison 
as a sequence to shipwreck. 


THe Asu.—In Scandinavian mytholegy 
the ash holdsa bigh place. Under it the 
gods held council, and the summit of their 
holy ash reached the heavons, while its 
roots penetrated the infernal regions. On 
ite topmost branch perched an eagle, which 
observed everything that passed below ; 
and from its roots sprang two fountaina, in 
one of which was concealed Wisdom, in 
the other Prophecy. The first man, so says 
the legend, was made out of this tree ; he 
drank out of one of the fountains and re- 
ceived wimiom ; but, as he neglected to 
drink out of the other, he had no know!l- 
edge of the future. 


Trees.—The withering and death of the 
bay tree were reckoned a prognostic of evil, 
both in ancient apd modern times—a no- 
tion to which Shakspeare refers in Richard 
lil: “’Tis thought the king is dead ; we 
will not stay ; the bay trees In our country 
are all withered."’ The ancient Britons had 
a great reverence for running streams, trees, 
and serpents. The tree they most honored 
was the vak, and, still more than the oak, 
the mistletoe which grew on it Whenever 
a plant of it was found on an oak tree, a 
solemn procession was formed, two white 
bulls were sacrificed, and the sacred plant 
cut with a knife of gold. 


Tue Peustas Way.—The Shah of Per- 
sia avails himself of the custom of selling 
office to the highest bidder, and thus adds 
very materially w his revenues. This, 
however, is done with discrimination, a 
reasonable consideration for the welfare of 
the empire being included in the selection 
made. The position of premier, for exam- 
ple. is not given to any one who may offer 
the highest sum for the post, but, of two or 
three who are best qualified for it, that one 
in selected who is prepared t» made the 
largest present t the Shah. Contrary ww 
what one might think, this custom is not 
opposed wy permanency in office. Ifa high 
official continues to give satisfaction, he is 
often permitted to remain for many years, 
provided he is able ts make a valuable 
annual present to bis Majesty. 


“Harpy THE Buiee, bic.” —There tsa 
very old saying, peculiar ty no part of the 
world, and generaily accepted as correct, 
that “happy is the bride the sun chines 
on.” Nor is it only an important matter to 
choose the wedding day carefully, the 
Feast of St. Joseph was especially to be 
avoided. It is supy~amed that as the day 
fell in mid-Lent, it was the reason why al 
the councils and synods of the Church for- 
bade marriage during the season of fasting; 
indeed, ail penitential days and vigils 
throughout the year were comsidered un- 


suitable for these joyous cereminonies. The 
(Church blamed those husbands who mar 
ried early in the morning, in dirty or nmeg- 
lisrent attire, reserving their better Lresses 
tor balle and fteasta, and the ergy wer 
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A WITHERED BOUQUET. 





BY SUSANKA 4, 





Dreop, gene Bow'ra, and close each silken fold ; 
Youur bright bees fade, your fragrance charms wo 
more 
The brief sweet story of your lives is told, 
And now your day ls o'er. 


Soft were the sliver showers that nourished you, 

And low the wiads that swught for your perfume ; 
Gracious and tender was the warmth that drew 

Yoor ling’ ring buds to bloom. 


And with it all there wasa loving care 
A watchful eye that noted every day 

The growing wants of plant and leafage fair, 
(nf Lraech and wand'ring spray 


Bat, while the sun caressed cach favored flower 
And yoar full incense charmed the Summer alr, 

Your doom was uttered by a vol of powrr, 
Because ve bloomed so lair. 


Andina the end, your Httle trinmph pas’, 
My geutle fow'rs, we treasure sou ne more 
Like some fair dream, too beautiful to inet, 
Your fragile charm |e o'er. 


There have been fondly-chertshed hopes, we hao, 
Nurtored and kept within these bearte of ours, 

1 util some fatal hour bas laid them low, 
To wither like these flowers 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WILD WAR- 


RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
T was Mr. Binkworthy, it could be no 
one else. 
| Ah, well, buinbly, if need were upoo 
my knees 1 would ask him,beseech him to 
forgive me, to be Christian enough, if Le 
had a man’s heart within bes breast, to run 


to the surgery and bring back Doctor 
North! 
lie could not refuse—ob, surely not!— 


when be should see what genuine grief was 
mine, when he should learn that iny child, 
wy darling, iny all, was indeed that night 
yansing frou earth to heaven. 


With an imprecation the man outside 
onee wore seized the knocker. 

I wrenuched open the door and cried 
hoarse! y— 

“Stop!” 

At first I did not recognize him. His 


back being towards the street-lainp, bis lace 
was in shadow, 

But in the next Instant, powerless to 
check the screains which rushed to my white 
lips, | bad staggered, gasping and baif 
wnseless, backward to the passage wall, 

“Periwiukle,”’ said at o-familiar voice— 
the thick jaunty voice of one whois not 
wholly sober—“how are you? Cilad to re- 
inark that you seem overjoyed to see me! 
Toat’s well—in fact as it should be, my 
dear, for lamcome to take care of you 
sgain. D'ye hear—’m,eh? Sol think 
I'll walk in.’’ 

The wan was ny husband—Dary! Dark- 
wood, 


s * * * eo * 


With one hand pressed over my eyes, 
with the other, like a blind woman,I groped 
iny way back tothe sitting-room, and there 
sank helplessly upon the sola by Isla I 
heard Dary! shut the street door ; and then 
he followed ine in. 

I groaned, He tossed his hat noisily on 
to the top of the piano, and flung biuoseif 
int) an easy-chair by the window, 

With au eflort I recovered my atricken 
wits, inv failing strength ; and, with pas- 
sion butill controlled, 1 turned towards 
luv husband. 

“Will you bave the woodness,the human- 
ity to be quiet, Daryl?’ I said, in a treim- 
bling undertoue, “Tela is ill, dying, they 
telline, Now that you are here—though 
Heaven kuows why you have come, bow 
veu found me, will you go—— Oh, Daryl,” 
I broke off, no anger qulvering Ininy voice 
now —it Was tremulous with pleading, hu- 
mitlity, and deep despair—“yo and bring 
Doctor North here, wiil vou? 1 am fright- 
ened, the child is very ill, not conscious, I 
am in the house alone. He, the doctor, 
lives close by; you will see the red lamp 





“Ah,” be tbrew in, with aslight hicoougb- 
ing sound, but a8 coolly as if we bad parted 
only the day before, “I was told yesterday 
thatthe youngmer was ailing a bit, had 
been seedy for some time past! But, you 
know, Flower, iny dear, you alwavs took 
fright without cause whenever the child 
was concerned —exaggerated trifles, made 
mountains out of muleliiis—you know you 
did. If she bad got just the suspicion of a 
feverish cold, you were lininediately con- 
Vinced that she was down with the scariet- 
fever. living? Notehe! That's like you, 
Periwinkle, Where is she? Oh, I see 
ph gt ber with vou, covered up there! 

1! come over and have a look at ber ina 
minute. But, as] was saying, when old 
Binkworthy told ine yesterday - 

“Ha !"’ ; P 

‘What's the inatter ?”’ 
smiling indolently. 

“It was that an then who gave you my 
address,” said I, in « husky whisper, “who 





iuquired Daryl, 


told you where you would find me?” 
“Right; he aid,” re Poed my husband, | 
with another batetol sin | 
‘The villain!” J maser anda 
my knees 
c the fire befor ns 


ice, bie way of 
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bave known that be would not spare we 

rm ’ 
oT oe ha!’ 1 law hed, in the old 
boisterous syle. “ ‘The villain,’ eb? That's 
how you thank a tellow, is it, for kindly 
banding you over to the lawful protection 
of your husband ?”’ 

“You are my hesband no longer,” I maur- 
mured d ly. 

“So! The law, as it now stands, | fancy. 
would take a different view of the case,” 
replied Dary! affably. f 

“Daryl, I would rather die than live with 
you sgain,”’ I said in hollow accents, with 
my haggard gaze still fixed upon my 
s:nouldering fire ot wood. ‘You deceived 
me abominably, unpardonably, to say no- 
thing further, You turned me adrift, were 
only too glad when a sha:u opportunity oc- 
curred——”"’ 

“If 1 remember rightly, = turned 
yourself adrift; didn’t you am sure I 
never expressed any wish that you should 
go. You went, ny dear Flower, purely of 
your own accord.” 

“It was impossible to remain an hour 
longer with you after what I learned, alter 
your despicable and unmanly conduct,” I 
sald baughtily. ‘‘No true woman would 
have endur it. om woman on earth 
worthy the nawne would have left you as I 
did.”’ 

**You choose your words at random, Peri- 
winkile,” observed Dary! plaintively. ‘*De- 
spicable! Unmanly!"’ 

He shrugged hiv eLoulders, 

“Come, now, isn’t that a trifle barsh of 
you? ’*Pon wy soul, | think it 1s, when I 
ain #0 willing,why,you can see that I ain, to 
forgive and w forget,to let go all unpleasant 
by-gones, don’t you know, and——” 

1 held up my hand,I have been more 
than once told thatit is a trick of mine, 
with a gesture of passionate scorn and dis- 
gust, 

**] do not want your forgiveness, Daryl. 
I never in any wise erred, to require, to 
justity forgiveness fromm you; and as for 
letting by-gones be by-gones—faugh!’’ I 
exclaimed wearily. ‘Your motive for seek- 
ing ine here in as clear as noonday. You 
have of course learned at‘the theatre that I 
have for some tiine past been in the receipt 
of a considerable weekly salary, paid to ne 
by Mr. Binkworthy. It is perfectly true, I 
own it; and therefore it Las oceurred to you 











that I am,in the circumsstances,a wile worth 
claiming. A wile that can earn her thirty 
or forty pounds a week is a person worth 
looking after, a wile worth eee as when 
sbe has done nothing to lorgive! ou are 
wondrously wagnanimous, Daryl. You 
come bere for my money, not for ine.” 

I dropped my bead desolately Ww the pil- 
low beside Iela’s, 

She was asleep, or seemed to be. But I 
was deterinined that Doctor North should 
see her once inore that night. 

“Ob, my dariing,’”’ 1 breathed, 
tnight only die together !”’ 

“You put it coarsely,’ I heard Daryisay- 
ing, still in that absurdly plaintive voice of 
his which he “could assume whenever he 
chose. “I grantyou, Flower, that I want 
money, 1 want money badly; in fact, at 
the present moment,] haven’t a six pence in 
the whole world to call iny own, bhaven’t 
indeec. Gavecabby iny last halt-crown. 
Rosenberg returned to his native Schloss 
and his sausages a couple of days or 80 ago, 
By-the-way, did ] tell you ? it was he who, 
one night by hin-self, looking in fora lark 
atthe Levity, recognized in the popular 
Madame Fleurette ny own lost talented 
wife, Mrs, Dary! Dark wood ; and—and—— 
Well, Kosenberg’s gone, you see, and al- 
together luck with me of late has peen 
deucedly bad. Can’t understand it—it’s 
beastly hard. I a:n not accustomed to this 
wretched ill-luck. But when things are at 
their worst they mend, ’tis said; and so, 
Periwinkle, iny dear, as [ remarked just 
now, you inust be sensible, and let all past 
inistakes and siwall unpleasantnesses be 
exactly as though they never had happened 
with us, In short, we'll make it up—kiss 
and be friends, eh? We'll spend a quiet 
Chriatinas togetber—here, if you like, inel- 
ancboly a# it all seems, or wherever you 
please, Flower, and bope for better luck 
with the New Year.’’ 

As I deigned no answer, nor lifted my 
head from the child’s pilitows, Daryl rose 
rather unsteadily from his seat, though he 
was more sober now thaa he had been 
when he arrived, and came over to the 
couch-side, 

“Hullo, Tupp’ny,” 
“how are youTf 
’un—’m, eb?” 

I was upon my feet then in an instant 
How I managed it—so weak and spent as | 
was—in truth I do not know. But, despite 
his height and strength, I struck my hands 
against Daryl’s chest and thrust him back- 
ward to the arin-chair he had vacated. 

“How dare you, at such a time?’ I said 
hoarsely. ‘Have you no grain of tender- 
ness, no natural feeling, have you no heart, 
no spark of manhood Tort in vou? Your 
brutal roughness will kill ber!’’ I said, 
trembling with indignation at his callous 
mien in this bour of, to ine, supreme sad- 
ness. 

“I wasn’t going to eat her,don't be fright- 
ened !” said iny husband sullenly. 

As li had feared he would, he bad dis- 
turbed the child. 

She stirred uneasily, opene! her eyes, 
uttered the little patheticimoan 1 knew so 
well, and said just audibl y— 

“In Mr. Eversieigh 


“if we 


he cried cheerily, 
Don’t you know me, liitle 





comme yet, main- 
| ma?” 
“No, my dearest,” I said very simply, 
very qguiatly, for I somehow felt, alth ig 
} Dot see Lhbein,my Lack De ig turns 
al varyi's or ant arx eves 
* 1 4 izg0@ sneering git theu were 
ati that moment fixed upon ine. “It is 
papa; Mr. Eversieigb, you know, Isla, | 





ever comes bere.”’ 
r To any farther, to any more direct ex- 
planation I would not condescend, po mat- 
ter what vile suspicion, awaken bry the 
child’s innocent delirium, might be — 
through the b«d heart of him who call 
bimeself my husband. 

“Shall we—sball we never see Mr. Ever- 
sleigh any more, mamma?” whispered 
Isla. 

“Some day perhaps, A al I answered 
brokenly. “I cannot tell.” 

Daryl burst out laughing, and struck the 
floor with hin beel. a 

“] su *said he, “your old”—bere 
an insultiog “your old friend fre- 
quently looks in to—well, to inquire alter 
bis favorite, the youngster—eb? ’ drawled 
iny husband. 

traight into his handsome insolent eyes 
1 looked. 

“You may think just whatever you 
please, Daryl,” I said, as calmly as I could. 
‘The child’s mind is wandering; you know 
it. However,you have wilfuily misjudged 
me often in the past; you are at liberty to 
misjudge me again. It does not matter ; I 
do not mind now.” 

“All women are alike,” observed he, 
with something of his old airy maunoer, 
quite aware that it would in no wise serve 
his purpose to quarrel with me to-night. 

“They are. They aiscover, sooner or 
later, poor souls—poor foo.s!—that there 
are few good men in the world,’”’ I said, as 
I held another spoonful of wine to Isla’s 
lips. 

Daryl threw back his head and laughed 
pleasantly. Isla, with bers upon my breast, 
was murmuring— 

**] ain 60 tired, mamma—so tired !’’ 

‘“‘Daryl,”’ I said more patiently, ‘‘may I 
now beg you to go and call Doctor 
North? The surgery is quite near—a red 
lamp is over the surgery door, It will not 
take you five minutes. Daryl, do go, 
please—please go!”’ And I explained to 
him precisely where Doctor North lived. 

“Oh, 1’ll go!’ he said leisurely. 

He got up as be spoke and put on bis hat. 
I then for the first time noticed that the hat 
in style was new and fashionable, as were 
his clothes, Certai:ly, fora man with no 
money, ny husband was remarkably well 
dressed. 

But many a West-end tradesman—so I 
learned some while afterwards, was at that 
time anxious to discover the whereabouts 
of Daryl Darkwood. 

“I think you might offer a fellowa drink, 
Flower,” he observed reproachfully ‘‘before 
he soes,”’ 

“] have nothing tooffer you. At least, 
there is some port-wipe on the sideboard— 
nothing elee.’’ 

“Have you no brandy in the place ?’”’ he 
inquired. 

“None that I can give you. The small 
quantity that I am never without I regard 
as a medicine—an invaluable reetorative 
not to be wasted.”’ ' 


“Well, you Know what I’ve told you,” | 


he said lightly. “You can 
sovereign, of course ?”’ 

Then I did a foolish thing; but I did it 
without reflection. 1 was su feverishly 
eager to see him depart on his errand that 
at the moment of committing it the folly of 
iny thoughtless act entirely failed to strike 
ine. When it was too late, I realised that I 
had acted unwisely. 

I drew out my purse and laid it upon the 
table. 

‘“‘Take that, if you like,” I saia. 
have pity on ine and inake haste.”’ 

He unfastened the purse and counted its 
contents, 

*“*A couple of sovereigns, soine sil ver,and 
a latch-key,” said he. “Is that all you 
have?’’—dropping the purse into his 
pocket. 

“Every farthing that I have in thé house, 
With the key you can let yourself in when 
you return,.”’ 

‘“‘But you have more eisewhere?’’ said 
my husband boldy. 

““Y es.’’ 

“Good night, Tupp’ny,” he called out 
from the passage. But the child did not 
hear him, or at all events she took no no- 
tice of her father’s light farewell. “Ob, 
by-the-bye,’’ said Dary! avruptly, reappear- 
ing atthe sitting-rooin door, “I presume 
you can give ine a shake-down somewhere 
or other, Flower?”’ 

‘“*‘A bed bere, do you mean ?”’ 

**Yes; I mean a bed here.” 

“Impossible,” I answered dully. 

“Ob, hang it! Why not?” 

“Every room in the house is occupied,” 
1 replied, “upstairs and down.” 

‘Is there a decent tavern, | wonder, to be 
found in this beastly locality ?” grumbled 
Daryl. 

‘Ido not know. I daresay. But why 
cannot you go back to Mrs. Ramage’s ?” 
said | apathetically. 

“Because I cannot—and that’s enough. 
W hat’s more, how the deuce do you know 
that] came from Mrs. Ramage’s?” he 
answered brusquely. And then he 
went. 


The clock in St. Saviour’s steeple was 
chiming a quarter toten as Daryl Dark wood 
shut the street door behind him and strode 
off to summon Doctor North. 

Would he, Daryl, be long in tinding the 
surgery? I prayed not. 

I had some time before heard Mra. Sad- 
ler’s sons come sn and go to bed. 

But the mother herself—in ber doleful 


lend ime a 


“Only 





fashion an inveterate gossip whensoever 
opportunity came in her way—was still out: 


andthe house had grown deadly quiet 
agall ° 
irawing-room floor was rented by 
her ai travelers, intimate triends, 
vere occasiona absent from Bent- 
nam Street 


‘ for several days together. 
Like old Mr, Jones and myself, they had |! 


| hurry 





their own latch-keys; and so, as their hour 
of arrival was invariably very late, and 
their hour of departure always very early, 
I knew scarcely anything of these two 
nen — never once seen either of 
them. 
Mrs. Sadler however bad twice or thrice 
uitously informed me = nee draw- 
ng-roam lodgers were per gentlemen ; 
but there my knowledge of them 
ended. 
Neither had oid Mr. Jones yet come in, 
which for him was really extraordinary. 
Unlike Mra, Sadley, the old man was no 


i 
ordi not believe that he could boast of a 
single chatting acquaintanee in the neigh- 
borhood of the house where he lodged. 

He visited none of the numerous public- 
bouses near; was in bed asarule by halt. 

nine; and—— Yes—hark! There 
was St. Saviour’s chiming again and abou 
to strike ten o’clock. 

Dary! bad already been gone a quarter of 
an hour. 

Where could be be? Doctor North’s 
house was so close, so easy to find, being 
well within a stone’s-tnrow of the corner 
ot Bentham Street, that it was absurd to 
imagine for an instant that one could lose 
one’s way in going thither. , 

Besides, I bad made Daryl clearly under- 
stand which turning to take and what was 
the nuinber of the Doctor’s bouse;and,even 
supposing his inemory should fail him, any 
one in the street would direct him afresb. 

The winged minutes flew by, the wheezy 
old ciock dewn-stairs seeined to labor and 
tick more loudly than ever, the white 
wood ashes dropped to the hearth like the 
sad leaves falling earthward in autumn, 
There once more went the chimes of St. 
Saviour—a quarter-past ten! No Mrs, 
Sadler, no old Mr. Jones, no Daryl, no 
Doctor North. Where could they ail 
be? 

The silence and the loneliness of the 
house were dreadful. I began to feel 
horribly nervous—l cannot tell why— 
stupidly frightened. The shadows in the 
corners of the room took fearful shapes, 
and seemed, with weird antics,to be grimac- 
ing at me through the gloom. I stirred 
the fire and put on more wood; the blaze of 
it might chase away those horrid shapes 
upon the wall. 

The excite:nent caused by Daryl’s un- 
looked-for and startling appearance in 
Bentham Street had given ine a temporary 
but an unnatural! strength and courage, 

Now the reaction was quickly following, 
and Fonce more began dimly to realise that 
fasting and anxiety, sleeplessness «and 
sorrow, had cruelly weakened we, and that 
I was feeling downright ill. ~— 

My bead indeed,in one minute, felt heavy 
as lead, in .be next, feather-light, witha 
blinding giddiness that was intolerable. 
Was I going nad? Ob, no,—not that—not 
that! I would eat something-—tnat would 
be wise. 

T had fasted too long—it was foolish. 
Doctor North would arrive directly; be 
must not find me like this, ip a atate of 
utter nervousnes and cullapse. 

With uncertain steps I went over to the 
sideboard. 

Upon it, forgotten by Mrs, Sadler, stood a 
loat of bread on a pink-and-white china 
plate, with a large black-handled table-knife 
lying by the side of it. 

I drank a glass of port, and managed to 
eat with it a crust of bread. 

Aslsetdown the empty wine-glass a 
sound in the bed-room reached my oar ; it 
was 4s if some one was laughing—a low 
mocking laugh — behind the folding- 
doors, ° 

The roots of my hair grew damp; my 
forehead too. 

1 could beer the thumping of my own 
heart as I stood there breathless, listening 
intently. 

Horribly frightened as I was, I seized a 
bed-room canalestick, lighted «the candle, 
and moved swiltly and noiselessly into the 
other room. But no creature was there. 

I looked underthe bed. I peered into 
every corner. Nobody—nothing! 

It was diseased imagination, acute nerv- 
ousness,I wearily told myself as I shut and 
now locked the !olding-doors; unless it be, 
as sone folk maintain,that both good and 
evil spirits do inhabit the air around 


8. 

Assuredly that, if either, was an invisible 
spirit of evil which had laughed in the 
other room! Nothing holy could have ut- 
tered a sound atonce so mocking and 80 
unearthly! 

Morbid imagination, unbea'thy tancy ? 
Yes—have l not said so? Nevertheless I 
Sbivered violently. 

Oh, my berd, how strange it felt! Now 
so heavy, now so light; now so burning 
hot, now so curiously—— 

“Mamma,” said Isla’s feeble little voice 
from the sofa, “I am so cold—so very cold, 
mamma. Will you take me on your lap? 
I—1 shall be warmer then.”’ 

Ere the weak little voice had ceased its 
plaint 1 was with ber: my ar:ns held her 
passionately to my bosom; my face rested 
upon bers. 

Yes——sweet little soul !—as she said she 
was very cold. Her snowdrop cheek was 
chill as marbie itself; but—but I had no 
fear of it—the warinth of my own body 
would enter hers, and she herself would 
grow warin again by-and-by. 

Where was Daryl? Why did he not 
bomeward, and bring with him 
Doctor North? Let me think—iet ine 
remember if 1 could! Had he been gone 


five minutes or an hour—one hour or three 
Stay! Perhaps had al been a trick gf 
; my sick fancy, like the horrid demon ! oh 


Dary pad 


within u@ 


behind the folding-dvuors, and 
never in reality been 
Bentham Street? 


' 
les VU! 
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His seeming presence there in my sitting. 
room was after all nothing in the world but 
a vivid and painful dream—could that be 
it? Perhaps. 

And yet—and yet surely I had seen him, 
spoken to him, touched him? Surely it 
was Daryl Darkweod in the flesh—the sei. 
fish and living Daryl Darkwood—who had 
ap before me that night? 

‘The clock aloft in St. Saviour’s spire was 
striking now. 

What melancholy chimes they were at 
night! Eleven! as it eleven, or really 
midnight? How quiet it ali was! How 
chilly the room was growing! 
strangely soothing was the silence of the 
nigbt, bow full of anfathomable mystery ! 
I have somewhere, I cannot remem. 
ber where, that God, in the to one 
on earth, seems always very far away. It 
pas never, though, seemed to me like 
this. 

Ever in the dark, more than in the light, 
the Creator, I have somehow felt, has been 
then most friendly and near. 

Did I actually sieep, lose all conscious- 
ness, all sense of pain, albeit for a few brief 
blessed inoments only? If I did, oh, it is 


no wonder! 
So worn with eye a> weary, 


80 
wretched, with every bright hope it is 
no wonder that oblivion stole wrercifally 
over me and eased me, just for a little 
space, of the burthen it was my lot to 
bear! 

And yet an oblivion—ah me!—too tran- 
sient. 

He who knows all knows beat, My 
time for going hence was not yet come, 
Isla must go on the dark journey alone. 
His will, pot mine, be done; but how hard 
to say “Amen !’’ 

As tranquilly as I bed lost all sense of 
suffering did [ as gently awaken to a con- 
sciousness of the bitter truth. Ob, crael 
lite! Oh, kind Death! 

Sate clapsed within my arms was the 
child—-but my darling lay dead upon my 
breast. 

* ” * af . 


I heard him, with bungling hand, patting 
the latch-key to the lock, 

I heard the door go jarring against the 
wall, and himself come stumblinn over the 
mats in the entrance-place, 

With wild dry eyes full of pain and loath- 
ing 1 eat immovable, staring at the sitting- 
room door, 

Like a woman petrified I sat there upon 
we ' ate keeping guard over my dead 
child, 

1 had covered her with a shawl lightly, 
as if she had still been sleeping, and nad 
drawn it over the sinall quiet face, so white, 
so beautiful in restful death; and now I 
was waiting—there was nothing else to do 
—waiting—waiting—vet for what? 

The door opened. Daryl camein. I did 
not speak—I did not stir. Bat my eyes 
were upon him and follewed his every 
movement, 

He could not stand without support, and 
rolled at ouce into the arm-chair by the 
window. 

He must have had a bad fall or two upon 
the pavement or in the roadway, tor I no- 
ticed tbat his hat was crushed and his fine 
clothes were muddy. 

In the old familiar way be sprawled back 
in the chair, with bis bands plunged down 
into his pockets,and his long legs stretched 
widely apart over the carpet. 

lt struck me that be was paler than he 
was wont to be on an occasion such as the 
present. 

He was tugging savagely at an end of his 
heavy moustache. 

J Bay, I couldn’t find that doctor of 
yours,’’ he muttered. 

[ knew however that he lied—knew well 
enough now that he had never even tried to 
tind Doctor North's house. ButI did not 
say 80. 

Thrice I essayed to speak, and thrice my 
tongue refused to obey me. 

“I say, doy’ hear?’? biccoughed Daryl. 
“I’ve been looking for a bed—looking 
everywhere—and for—and for that doctor 
fella” too. Couldn’t find the man anywhere 
—couldn’t, pon my soul !”” 

I rose and went over t> him. With a sud- 
den return of that temporary and unnatural 
strength which bad before helped me, | 
ripped him by the wrist ana dragged bim 
to bis teet. Heswore at me. 

“Come and see!’’ [ said. 

How weird and hollow, 1 thought, was 
the sound of my own voics! 

I Jed him to the sofa, and uncovered the 
child’s face, 

In silence I pointed to it, still clutebing 
his unwilliug arm; thas I beld him pris 
oner. 

“Why, she’s only asleep. You're too 
theatrical, Periwinkle, my dear,” be said, 
with a callousness, a tipsy jauntiness that 
set my brain on fire. “I s now 
Ee got a taste that way—it’s only natu- 
ral.’” 

“That’s not asleep, Daryl. That in 
death.” 

He laughed thickly but uneasily. 

_“Oh, come,” he was beginning; “that’s 
like you, Flower——”’ 

‘*You have kiiled her!’ I wenton in the 
Saineé even hollow tone. “You are a mur- 
derer. You could have brought Doctor 
North hitherin a few minutes, had you 
pleased, and he might have saved her ; 
there was a chance, we cannottell. But you 
lid not; you disregarded the errand which 
neant liie or death, and went elsewhere on 

VY oedaucnd. Behold your ban worse 
lark wood, you bave murdered 
y darling, my all just as i 
i days, at that lone old bouse pou 
© moor, where you first found me, inno- 





"ent, happy, and free, you robbed we of, | 


kilied—ay, fora long, long while I have 
sUessed it, though I have never told you 80 


cc 


— killed my little dumb faithful mong- 

rel friend, — have you now——”” 

— tearful oath he thrust me from 
“Get out!” he shouted, and staggered 

back to the convenient arm-chair. 


There he lay, with his arms over 
the leather sides of it, scowling at me from 
beneath his dark and breathing 


curses “not loud, bat deep.” 

I bent over my child and kissed her mar- 
ble cheek, then reverently m covered 
the little white face that was face of an 


i now. 
"bn, Death, kind Death, are good and 
merciful—inajestic, beautifal, unutterably 
sweet! 

This I never comprehended until now— 
pn fomey as engteg how foolish to 

you cruel, when in truth are most 
pial and kiod! : — 

n from my abiding-place at the 
couch-foot I turned iny wild’ Gea baggard 
eyes upon Daryl! Darkwood, bending for. 
— axl =_ g myth > my knee, 
and my n D rmly u m 
clenched hand. . 1 atl 

His head bad drooped, his moustacie 
swept his breast; he breathed harshly with 
many a guttural sound, he was fast ed 
in tipsy slumber. 

Avd this was the man to whom I was 
chained, who had found me out, who had 
come to claim me, his own property, and 
who would make me work for bim like any 
galiey-slave whilst he lived ignobly upou 
the gold I earned. 

And he was a murderer to boot. His 
brutal neglect of right and duty, it was 
thus that I reasoned with mysel? on that 
mad, sad night—bad slain my child, the 
little one that was my dariing, my all. 

A murderer! And did it not say in the 
Scripture, “An eye for an eye; a tooth for 
a tooth ; a life for a life ?”’ 

And who should gainsay that—Heaven'’s 
own command? 

To be chained eternally to this bad and 
selfish man, from whom, !t appeared, there 
was no escape—great Heaven, whata fate! 
Should I submit to it—submittoit without 
a Struggle? 

Should 1? Should 1 tamely bow my neck 
to his tyrannical yoke, writbe beneath the 
tyranny of his Jazy mastertulness, and yet 
strike uo bold au | ieee blow to gain 
the freedom I coveted 

There he was before me at my mercy! in 
slumber profound, helpless; as uncon- 
scious of the present and its ps a 
as the little dead child at my side—utterly 
at my mercy ! 

Sbould I kill him then—ktil bim, and be 
free? 

Should I do this thing, and at the same 
time rid both myself and society of a mon- 
ster of selfishness and cruelty—a man who 
was not worthy to live and eat, because he 
would not work for bis daily bread a0 long 
as others would toil for it and win it for 
him? 

But, I loved bim very dearly once, very 
dearly ; and he was the father of my dear 
ebild. 

He was my husband. Yes—yes say what I 
might, he was that ; vee ol pe dtm my et—__ 

My fierce gaze traveled slowly from the 
sleeping man and wandered instinctively 
over to the sideboard. 

There still were the pink-and-white china 

ate, the loaf of bread, the large bilack- 
handlea table-knife—— 

Ha! Would that knife, I fell to wonder. 
ing, serve ne as a weapon ? I remembered 
that, for a miracle, it was sharp, the sharp- 
est perhaps im the house. 

Would it do—would it? Could I, it I 
tried, kill Daryl with that shining bilack- 
trandied knife? 

I bad risen very cautiously. I had crept 
acroas the rooin to the sideboard. 

There, with a burried scared glance over 
my shoulder at Daryl, 1 snatebed up the 
knife and bid the borrid thing in the folds 
of my gown. 

As cautiously I moved to his side— 
stealthily, like an animal approaching its 
prey ; looked at him long and intently. 

Could I do it? Dared I ¢ 

Should I venture to feel where his heart 
was beating, the exact spot, and drive the 
knife in there? 

No; his clothes were thick, the blade of 
it might twist aside, shiver, and break. 
Then be would awake, discover me in the 
act . . . red-handed. And what wouid 

n then? 
“Taned be better, wiser, to do it, since 
it must be done,in some other way that was 
more sure; but how? 

Yes; I could wind my hand amongst bis 
thick soit bair, and, clutching a bandtul of 
those dusky locks, draw his nead suddenly 
back ward over the chair; so that, his throat 
well bared, it—it would be easy then! That 
was where the knife should be driven ta. 

But after all, be was my husband, my 
dead chila’s father; and I had loved him 
very dearly once! 

And then something, I knew not what, 
prompted me, lest a gentie farewell kiss 
should awaken bim,to kueel very soltly by 
his side, and as softly to lay my cheek 
against his knee. aa 

“Daryl, forgive me—forgive me! 1 he. 
lieve I whispered with a sob. 

Kind Heaven, forgive me too! I. must 
be done, I must be free; my darlings death 
must be avenged. 





, : 

I stood up, stood resolutely over bi n.and 
drew ny weapon swiftly from the folds of 
my Skirt. 

ea 
we e sho 

fearitu - | r strong nen ke Dary 
,ot die easily, especially when—— Rat 
no; that should pot be tbe case. 


I would not bungie inmy work. I would 
plunge the knife into him—tatally, surely 





bomeward. He should have no time to 
shriek, 


And eo, without atremor, | seized him 
by his bair, se'zed him thus with my left 
band, and dragged his dark head weil 
back; and then—and then hie dusky throat 
was bare for the stroke, 

In the same instant I flong high my right 
arm—high, well out from the shoulder— 
and the cold steel gleained and glittered in 
—— 

¥ burning eyes quailed not, my burn- 
tng right han faltered not, . 
ke! 


Iu another moment, one brief moment, 
Dary! would be dead, and I should be 


But thatawift descending arm of mine 
was snatched into an invisitle grip, a grip 
of iron; and from my nerveless and im- 
prisoned band the gleaming knife dropped 
straightway to the floor. 

Horrid horrid voices, see:ned all at 
once to All and to float through the room : 
and ones more I heard the mocking demon 
laughter behind the folding-doors. 

Some one, a man’s voice, said, “Thank 
God, am not too late!”’ and it sounded like 
the welcome voice of an old friend, heard 
after the silence of many years. 

Wasa it, could it be the voice of Leigh 
Evereleigh? I fancied so, 

With a crashing sound in my ears, I fell, 
1 believe, heavily against the speaker : but 
my tall was stopped by strong sustaming 
aris, 

Then a great darkness, like the darkness 
of death, swept over me; and my soul 
passed thence into the lund of shadows. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


T wasa oright !ate March day, with a 
fresh but not a cold wind, on which 
Aurora, Viscountess Tracy, caine in her 

luxurious carriage to Bentham Street and 
carried me off to Ariey Bridge. 





“Thank Heaven, the crisis, the danger Is past, 
And the ling’ ring Hlness is over at last!*’ 


——any my soul bad returned from that dim 
shadow-land whither, into silence, upon 
dark mysterious wings, it bad been borne, 
now #0 many long weeks gone by. 

But not into eternal night. After much 
anxious watching and waiting, wan light 
bad flickered through the gloom, and day 
for me had at length dawned again. 

Tt instrange there are, I think, few expe- 
riences stranger froin a trance, as it were, 
once more to awaken into life, and to know 
that a portion of it, at any rate so far as one- 
self ts concerned, is without memory, a 
blank ; a curious state of things suggesting 
= a volume, a life-story, faultily 

nd, from which several pages are minas- 
ing. 

I rememter very clearly opening my 
eyes one day and finding Aurora sitting by 
the bedside, 

I thought at once that it was her first visit 
to me since | had been stricken by iny dan- 

iliness, I soon learnt however that 
war wrong. 

That must have been in February, to- 
wards the end of the month; or it nay bave 
been about the midd!e of it. 

I do not think that she allowed ime to 

atallon that day; I believe indeed 
that she held up ber hand and said ‘‘Hush 
—s—h I""—adding, “If you dare to utter a 
ayllable—if you do not lie there as quiet as 
a mouse, I'l go away this very minute,and 
never come see you any more.”’ 

Yet often after that [I would open my 
eyes, and there would be Aurora sitting by 
tne pillows, 

The delicious things she invariably 
brought with her---jellies, sweet puddings, 
cheice wines, dainty dishes of all kinds 
from Arley Bridge, were really enough to 
stock a small shop for a confectioner. 

But br-and-by a day did actually arrive, 
and thie must have been in March, when 
Dector North gave me full permission to 
ait up in bed and talk—to talk of course in 
moderation. 

Of course, too, there must be no excite- 
ment, was the Doctor's kindly stipula- 
tion, 

[am inclined to believe, that is, should I 
ever have doubted it, that constant attend- 
ence m a sick-room will sometimes be the 
means of creating in the breast of a nurse a 
trus cegara and affection for the helpless 
soul under her care. 

At my | rate, on that noteworthy day,after 
Deoeter North had left the house, Mrs. Sad- 
ler, in her familiar rusty biack, crept in, 
leaned over my pillows,and in a quite 
motherly tashion kissed ime upon tLe fore- 


And she cried a little, and neld ny weak 
white band to her bosom, and whispered 
in a choked voice: 

“Oa, my pore dear lady, [am that glad, 
that thankful, you can’t think, to hear as 
you're getting along so nicely! I let the 
Dector out just now,and be says you'll! 
gain strength daily if we'll only take care 
of you. Asif we wouldn’t! Ob, ma’am, 
it's been a weary terrible time; but the 
worst part, thank Heaven, Is over !’’ 

“You're very, very good,”’ I 
mured, 

And then Mrs, Sadler set quietly to work 
and b n bathing my hands and imy face 
in eau-~de-Cologne and water. 

She brushed the hair from my temples 
and straightened the creases in the bed 
clothes with a deftness and a tenderness of 


mur- 


toveh that one perhaps w did scarcely have 
expected to find in eo poor and d ‘ 
r ~at ras Vre a 
— trie kw 
am are we t 
Wes of those wh are dalivy with “ 

It does indeed seein a sbamé beer ved 
Mra. Sadier eoftiy, ‘to have out it so crue! 
abort——such beautiful bair too!”’ 

“My bair, do you wean?” said | 


—_—_—— SS 











! idly. “Have 
nee ee they cut it very short 


“Ob, iv again, 'un—never fear,” re- 
-¥ Mra sate, Swit for +) a wonder. 
cheerineas— er and beautifa 
than ever, I daresay I’ pad 

“It dosen't matter s bit,”’ said I, in the 
same listless tone—*‘aa well short as long.’’ 

Mra, Sadier sighed then,and let the quen- 
tion drop. 

And presently, my toilette comm pleted, as 
far as Kk went, the landlady proceeded, with 
a bandful oriwo of early spring flowers 
which she had = purch over the area. 
railings, to make the bed-room quite bright 
and tragrant. I lay stiliand watched her, 
following ber movements with dreamy 
eyes 

“You are making me anusually smart 
an vy.” L anid ot last. “What ie it all 
ior?’ 

“Oh, ber ladyship wil! be here directly !"’ 
replied Mra. Sadler, bustling about as she 
spoke, but wRhout any of those irritating 
bampe and creakings which «bustling 
= = be en e —~ means, 

“Her i And who, in 
shea? yenip pray, 

_“ Weil, "m, you used to call ber Miss de 
Vere; but I'm toid that she is Lad Tracy 
now—haa married the son of a dook or 
something,” replied Mrs. Sadler, as she 
dusted the cheap gimeracks that decorated 
the narrow mantel prece, 

[TO RE CONTINUED. j 
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JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 








Ons of the chief complaints of travellers 
in Japan i the dilatoriness of the peo; le. 
If they make an appointment for twelve 
o’clook and keep it by six p.m. they think 
that they have done weil. 

They have no trains that run at Axed 
times or banks that close at certain hours, 
so they have not acquired those habits of 
promptness that are proverbial with us. 

Many people suppose that there is a great 
similarity between the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, but there are no two nations more 
dlimsiinilar. 

The Chinese are fond of studying into 
the wherefore and the origin of things, 
while the Japanese care nothing about 
these matters. They know nothing about 
the anatomy or physiology of the buman 
body, or the effects of drugs and inedicines 
upon the body, nor do they care. 

One great end striking peculiarity of the 
Japanese is the fact that they speak a poly- 
syllabic language, but write a monosyllabic 
—that is, they speak their own native lan- 

uage, but write in Chinese characters, 

hus they are oliged to learn to read and 
and write the Chinese language, though 
they never epeak it, 

‘The Mikado i the spiritual bead of the 
Churoh, and dresses regaily. He is also 
the lawful monareh, the present Mikado 
being the I}lat sovereign. 

Until the reign of the present Mikado 
not one of the Runperors ever put his fert 
to the ground, and no one, except perhaps 
his immediate attendants, ever saw bis face, 
tor he always sat bebind a veil. 

The Japanese never swear. The most 
vigorous expression ever beard in Japan is 
a word which means “vexing.” It is very 
impolite to eal anything in the streetsa— 
even fruit or confectionery. It Is alse con. 
sidered impolite to pass any article of food 
to a guest or ask him if he will have any- 
thing more, for the servant must do that. 

When a man calls to see another on iin- 
portant business, politeness forbids bis 
inentioning the business tll the very last 
thing before taking one’s departure. The 
Sane is true tn letler-writing—the first part 
ia always filled with compliments, 

It ia net uncemmon w receive a letter 
sixteen feet long, tbe last three inches con- 
taining all (nat @ worth reading. 

Owing to the great politeness oF the 
Japanese a luty never fears insult of any 
kind. The Japanese hate foreigners, but 
any foreign lady can travel in any portion 
of Japan, city or country, by day or night, 
unattended, and not receive the slightest 
insult. 

Kindness to animals is aleo a trait cf the 
Japanese. They never whip horses, kick 
dogs or cate or throw stones at them, and 
they never shoot animais. 

One may see deer runsing about the 
streets of cnies and being fed promiscuous- 
ly by the people. They love nature, anil 
instead of shooting a fine bird, they will 
stop, take out a brash and roil of paper 
kept about their persona for the purpose, 
and sketch the attitude of the bird and its 
carriage of nead and wings. 

There is a» wuch similarity in the dress 
of boys and girls that it is difficult fora 
stranger to distinguish the sexes. 

The houses all have movable partitions 
and walla, so thatin surmmer they can ve 
taken out and the air allowed to circulate 
th-ough the entire house. 

The tea which is served to guests often 
oosta from £15 te £20 per pound, ard is kept 
in air-tight cans, 


The people are extremely bonest. The 
houses have no dvors, windows, locks, 
stoves, or mode of heating, and money or 

| galuables leit lying about are never touched, 
Many sipall Oboothe are lef without a keep- 
er, the prices of things being marked on 
them and the money-drawer left out for 
customers to take their own change. 
<i o -_ — 
s.”* eald Angelina to her ver 
as ® uy * 
ow lof. _ y 7a 

‘Wa t ar gg? KCialined 
Auguatua, with deep emotion, for bis wes 
no fleeting iove. “I will wait for you until 
we learn bow the ailver mines turn out.” 
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Lese age 
That «hen we parted 
Leeag as* 
VU hen 2 rushed the tears That eferted 
Leet thes 4 shee as Dewae? Mrartet 
Yeu l tees — 


Loewe sg° 

That the ocean + ee eet eere. 
sort aad lew, 

(re the shore sobbed emt farw er 

Te cer bopess feseral too ii, 
Lees ae 


Yet i kaee, 
Theesh ee parted © heat Stem, 
“ti i iso, 
Theoagh ae eat regrets + re 6) -808._ 
Yet our human bearts erty Deva re. 
Lows aa 
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ONLY A GIRL. 


BY =. E. B. 





CHAPTER L 


ABEL BURNISTUN was Lady BRurn- 
\ iston’s youngest deag}ter— youngest 
i and only unmarried geagbter : all the 
otbers—and there had been fear of thein— 
were satisfactorily settled. 

That Mabel was Lady Baralséen’s daugh- 
ter is aad advieediy, for theagh of course 
she was Sir John Burnixton’ dsughter 
too, no one ever spoke of Sit John as hav- 
ing anything or being anything. He was 
one of the many nobodies of lite Bat his 
wife was far from being nodedy. 

A wounan who has ep ve daugh- 
tera, and married foer of tmem off as each 
reached the age of rimeteen, certainly de- 
serves to he considered somebad © amongst 
English matrons; eepecially eben it is 
borne in mind that theese foer roung ladies 
had net been remarkable fee good looks, 
neither had they any fortanes—aet leat none 
worth speaking of, 

Now it was Mabei"’s tern, amd if the first 
four had done well, she was expected by 
her nother to de still better: for, anlike 
her sisters, Mabel Burnistea was exoeed- 
ingly pretty, so pretty (hat already ene was 
acknowleiged es the beautr of the sen- 
Son. 

Sbe was rather «mall and werw fair: but 
her tigure was as perfect im shape as her 
face in color, 

Her hair wasof that bright colden hue 
which ts stil! so Umcercmnmeoe. om w of all 
that can be dione Dy “auriferoes feaid” and 
other preparations, 

She wore this goldem ter im a thick 
fringe on her white forehead, mening down 
nearly &) the delicately pemeriled erebrowa, 
beneath which shone oat a pair of the most 
lovely dazzling blue eres thet ever be- 
witehed mortal man. 

Very young, very fond of pleasure, tal! 
of — and spirits. and am acknowledged 
belle, it was no wonder, perhaps, th Ma- 
bel should be a flirt. - 

SUll it was a pity, theaght her mother, 
because it might spoil her peagects : it was 


a pity, theught her cousin Douglas 
M'Kenzie, because & might break his 
heart. 


It was a warm afternoon in May, and 
Douglas, adark, handsoee, gravelooking 
young an, was sitting in bis acnt’s Lon- 
don drawing-room, nersing bis bat and 
stick, and talking earnestiy to Mattel, who 
Was Sometimes listentug, <ometimes teazing 
ber canary bird, wheee gift ange hung 
amidst the flowers in the wiestoer. 

“And now will you net allow thaz I had 
sone reason for my tll-tea.ner, and forgive 


me,and iet us be friends again?” aaid 
Douglas, getting up and com mg over 
to Mabel, who wes cecepted with the 


canary. 


“No; [like Captain Maedester, and he 
waltzes divinely, and I mean to dance with 
bim as often as I like; aed I don't allow 
that you bave any right to lectere me about 
it," spoke Mabe!, careless! r. 

“No rigtt! Do rou mean that, Ma- 
bel ?”" = ed Douglas, teaderiy and re 
ly. ; 

“Yea, Douglas, I do mean % if I am to 
be bothered about every man I an: the least 
bit civil to, and taken to task ateat every 
round dance | give to any ome except rour- 
self. It's a bere!” excisimed the Spoilt 
beauty, pettiehly. 

Asort of spamm passed over Doug 
M’Kenzie’s dark, grave face as be eaid, - 
teriy, “Then my love ts & Bore’ to rou Ma- 
bel. It bas come to that already! ~ 


“Jealousy’s always a bere.” answered 
bis cousin, |ightir. 


“Jealousy ts a part of lowe,” said Doug 
laa, sadly; “and I must bere been tnore 
than buman,” he added. “it I bed ne been 


jealous last night, when ¥ met only could 


not keep one dance for ime bet had not 
even a word or a amile for me theme’ +) 
“ “Ae L.oere 
were pienty for t tee : 
- e 
you chose t 

There “ . 
Mabe “ ~ = . : 

: ith < “inking 
VN 28 She 6poee, wt ‘ ad 
fatigue, on a w cha 

Phen raising those Tei» ¢ eves 
fa) >) . - " . ] 
siowly to her cousin’: troeblei face abe | 
Sah! : 
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be passionate outburst. 

“| wish she would come in, and 
teil ber the truth—tell ber how I 
and that you bave promised to be 
{wish you bad let me tell ber 


las said. 

“Ifyou want e between us to be 
at an end, you could not do better than tel 
ber at once,"’ sald Mabel, turning petuiant- 
ly away; “and, for wy part, I give you my 

rmission to do it,”’ she careicesiv, 
looking from the window as she spoke. 

Dougias M’Kenzie’s face turned very 


fil 


pale. 
“Are you thinging of what you are gay- 
ing. Mabel ?” he asked very gravely. 


“Of course Iam; I never speak w 
thinking,” sbe replied, with a little affected 
laugh. 

“© God, Mabel! and I thougbt you loved 
me !"’ exclaimed the man, with sucha tone 
of despair in his voice that it moved Mabel 
for a moment. 

“So I do,’ she said hastily, “so I do, as 
my cousin; as my triend if you like; but 


“You loved ine in a different way once. 
It ia tne old love I want, the love you pro- 
inised me !ast year. If you are going to tell 
me that you can no longer be mine heaven 
—- me !”” 

He came close to her where she stood by 
the window,and tried to look into her face, 
but the blue eves were bent resolutely on 
the ground, and she ocly answered nerv- 
ously and hastily: 

“You do taxe things so strangely Doug- 
las, and use such strong expressions; I 
wish you wouldn't; and it is no use talking 
about last year. I was almost a child then, 
and things are so difterent now.” 

Dougias’s dark stern face grew darker 
and sterner. 

‘That meana,”’ he said, “that now you 
have experienced a few weeks of a London 
season, and find that your beauty brings 
you admirers by the score, you think that 
vou can aflord to throw away my bonest 
love asa thing of no worth. My pain is no- 
thing to you. Mabel, upon my soul, I be- 
lieve you area heartless flirt.” 

“Very well, Mr. M’Kenzie, then perhaps 
you had better bid me “jood aflernoon.” It 
would be a pity that you should waste any 
more of your valuable time talking to such 
a worthless individual,’ his cousin said 
coolly, though her cheek reddened with 
anger. 

Douglas M’Kenzie looked at ber earnest- 
ly for a moment, but the pretty face wore a 
mocking smile. 

There was no sign of feeling of any kind 
after that slight flush of anger, an-i in si- 
lence he turned and let the room, 

“Poor Douglas, he’ll be dreadful wretch- 
ed now,” comfortably observed Mabel to 
herself when he was gone, ‘and it is all his 
own fauit, I didn’t want to come to a 
downright quarrel ; but it is just as well 
perhaps. I shouldn't wonder but he will 
come to-night and try to make % up, but I 
shan’t. It would be awkward tohave him 
always spooning after me just now ;” and 
Mabel tripped across the room to a mirror 
and began trying the effect in her hair of 
various flowers which she selected from a 
magnificent bouquet sent her that morn- 
ing. 

Mabel was very fond of looking in the 
glass. 

Much as she was admired, she had pot 
perbaps amongst all her adorers so ardent 
an adinirer as herself. 

That evening there was a dance at the 
Burniston’s ; not a ball, but a quiet, triend- 
ly affair. 

Lady Burniston was rather famous for 
this sort of entertainment, and some ii!- 
nature’ persons bad been known to remark 
that these four daughters who had been 
settied so weil had been “‘waltzed into ma- 
trimony.” 

Douglas M'Kenzie gloomily eating his 
dinner by himself at his club, and drink- 
ing more sherry than was good tor him, de- 
cided not to go to this rty; but almost es 
secon as he had arriv at this decigion, 
changed his mind, went to bis clam bers, 
made an elaborate toilette, put himself 
into a bansom, and was driven to bis aunt's 
house, 

Almost the first object his eyes lighted 
on as he entered the drawing-room, which 
bad been partially cleared for dancing, was 
Mabel, exquisitely dressed, looking dix 
tractingly pretty, being whirled round to 
the sweet strains of the “Soldaten Lieder” 
in the arws of a tall fair man, the happ 
possessor of a quite remarkable amber 


moustache and whiskers, and (so it was | ing laughed at, and when there was silence 


said) of about 250,000 per annum. 


People had began already to notice that | 


Hugb Chatterton seemed taken with the 
pretty Mabel,and to-night the flirtation was 
very obvious indeed. 

As they waitzed, her head, with its mar- 
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vellous golden coils, altraost rested on bis | 


| shoulder, and ber blue eyes were raised to 


bis in a manner calculated to aeprive him 
navery short time of any sma f 
peace of minc he might have lef 
igias frowned savagely as he stoo 

afew moments watching the peir. 

here was a block in the doorway.and ne 
had to wait fora pause in the dance be 
fore he could make his way further into the 
room, 


Presently there ca-ne bustling up to him 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


* red-haired man in 
dividual, who was generally known = 
e wa Rg 
“MHougize oaly voucbeated a growl by way 
of answer. 
“Something up it 


thereat 
terton there and r fair cousin,” 
remarked Mr. Otway, lancing through his 
shining spectacies at dancers: “that's 
the third time they have danced together 
already this evening.” 
“And what does matter to you with 
whom my cousin dances?” asked — 
y, tarning round upon the little 


las, fi 

“Oh, noth in the world, my dear tel- 
low, nothing in the world! On'y a man 
can’t hel using bis eyes, you know; and 
ibis isa country,” 

“Deuced deal too tree,”” muttered Doug- 
laa, as he moved away.” 


“Let me introduce you to a partner for 
the Lancers, Douglas,” said Lady Burnis- 
ton, whom he eacountered in his passage 
through the room. 

“No, thanks; shan’tdance to-night,” he 
answered shortly. 

“Tiresome savage,” bis aunt said to ber- 
sel! as, smiling sweetly,she sailed on in her 
brown velvet snd guipure, 

A tew further on las was 
brought toa stand close behind an otto- 
man, on which were sested two old 
ladies, 

“Shocking little flirt!’ he beard one ob- 
serve, looking after Mabel, who just then 
went by on Chatterton’s arm; “shocking 
littie flirt !’’ 

Theroom was warm, and the lady ad- 
dressed was stout, and it was in a very 
spiteful tone that she replied. 

“Flirt, indeed! The way that girl has 
been going on thiserening is simply dis- 
gusting! I’m glad I’m not her mother!” 
and she fanned herself vigorously ! 

“Spiteful old cata," thought Douglas as 
he moved on ; but there wasa sharp pain at 
bis beart. 

He was a man who hated the very name 
of flirt, and he loved bis cousin Mabel very 
dearly. 

In vain he tried to get of her that 
night ; she would not even see him, and 
there was generally a littie crowd of men 
about ber. 

Sad at heart,towards the end of the even- 
ing he sauntered iato the conservatory, and 
there he came suddenly upon Mabel and 
Chatterton. 

Mabel was giving bert partuer a rose from 
her bouquet, and he as he took it kissed 
the hand that gave it,and was not re- 
buked. 

Only three evenings ago she had given 
a flower to Captain Maudesley under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances ; and ere 
he turned away Douglas heard Chatterton 
gay: 

And 80 you don’t like Maudesiey *” 

And Mabel replied : 

‘*No, he is so very military,and I don't like 
ariny nen as a rule.” 

“And no doubt to-morrow she'll tell 
soine other fellow just the contrary,” 
thought Donglas, bitterly: but be was right; 
she did, or she would if it had suited ber to 
do 80, 

Mabel pursued her own way, aud soon 
became noted not only as a reckless flirt, 
but a most capricious and beartless co- 
quette, 

Her cousin Douglas was only one sufferer 
amongst nany. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


CALL ’em the three victims,”’said Tom- 
| my Otway. He was seated in a luxuri- 

ious chair in the smoking-room of his 
ciub, ani addressed himselt to «a small 
circle of admiring listeners, mostly very 
young men. 

“Who are the three victims ; let's hear ?”’ 
said another man, saantering up. 

“Why, Chatterton, Maudesley, ard 
Bransten. That little Mabel has played the 
very deuce with them all.” 

“Yes, that she has,”’ observed the new 
comer, “Chatterton, in a fittot disgust, bas 
gone ani proposed to the very plainest girl 
of the season, and, what's more to the pur- 
pose, he is going to marry her. Maadesiey 


| bas sold out, and is now somewhere up in 


the Northb—bas turned hermit or land- 
scape-gardener, or something of the sort; 
and Branston—well, that isa more serious 


affair. He blew his drains out, fellow, 
and they say it was ber fault. But I don’t 
believe that; he was always rather weak 


In the head, and I[ for one don’t blame Ma- 
bel 2 the affair.” 

“What! bas she bewitched t Cam- 
eron ?” asked Otway. Pe 

“No, no, quite the reverse,” drawied 
Cameron. 

“That means you have bewitched ner, I 
suppose,” remarked one of the others : and 
as Caineron was famed tor bis extreme 
ugliners, there was a general laugh. 

The subject of the merriment took it 
very good-temperedly ; he was used to be- 


agaia he observed coolly— 
“If you'd like to hear a piece of news 
I'll tell you who’s ber last conquest, and 


: x 
that is Frere Berkeley. Every one was 
noticing the afiair iast night at Lady 
W ycherly’s.”’ : 
“Frere Berkeley! has he come bach ?” 
exciaimed two or three together. 
‘Oh, Frere’s here, is he? Then the 
ners are in tow: said Otway, very 
uISLI VY 
tight you are, T ny ; the Elmers are 
town,’ replied Cameron. 
And how is she looking ?”’ 


_ “Haven't seen ber myself; but, I hear, 
iovelier than ever.”’ 

“H’m, Supposing what you say aboot 
the little Mabel to be true, there are the 


i the Chad 
| apartment, turnished in boudoir sé¥te, 
| used largely for flirtations, but for A 








ively and attractive wo- 
the art of making her 
very pleasant both w his 
friendsand her own, so Fairbank was al- 
ways fall of Binge snes ents 
Amongst guests on Cocasion were 
M’Kenzie,F rere 
Mrs. Eimer. 


He was sour-looking, ugly, and old; she 
and very lovely. In style she 
was a bright blonde like Mabel Burniston, 
but she was far more beautiful. 
gentile creature, of a loving but 
elding disposition, not very 
elever, wholly devoted to selfishness an: 
vanity, Lilian Elmer wasa woman whose 
path “ the world ought to have been made 
smooth for her by kind and helping hands; 
put it had not been so. Her atory was a sad 
one. 

Three years ago she had loved Frere 
Berkeley,and would have married bin, but 
her father had interfered (for Frere was 
poor then), had sent ber lover away, and 
married ber to the old man she now called 
husband. 

She did not love him—she would havs 
bated him had she not been of too gentile a 
nature for that, and Frere Berkeley was al- 
ways near her—Frere, handsome, young, 
and loving her only too well. 

It was a sad story, and — talked, and 
wondered how it would end. This bad 
been going on now for about two years, 

“Of course you know, dear, that there 
are stories abort him and Mrs. Elmer?” 
said Lady Wrycherly to Mabel Burnis- 


ton. 


The two sisters were sitting before the fire 
in Lady Wycherly’s dressing-room,indulg- 


ing in teaand talk before dinner. Mabel 
had just arrived. 
“W hat stories?’’ asked Mabel. 


“Oh, she was in love with him before she 
was married, you know, and he was aw/ul- 
ly In love with her, and has gone on being 
in love with ber since, which he should not 
have done, of course, and wherever they 


go, be goes, and so people taik.’’ 


“Mary, I do think you are rather fond of 
seandai,” said Mabel, impstiently. ‘“f 
don’t believe there is <—o but friend- 


ship between him and Mrs. Elmer.” 
“My dear ! 


fancy, Mab.”’ 


“Who told you he had taken my fancy?” 


asked Mavel, quickly. 


“Well,mother did,”’said Lady Wycherly, 


after an instant’s hesitation. 


“Then mother has been writing about 
Now tell ine what she said,” Mabel 


me! 
cried, imperionsly. 


“No, ber letter was private and confi- 
a” m laugh- 


I daresay it was no- 
thing complimentary,”” Mabel said care- 


dential,” replied Lady Wycherly, 
ing. 

eit doesn’t matter. 
leasly as she went off to dress. 


Lady Wycherly, when she 


over in: 

so by people who know and 
depend on. I 
manage the ara! 
John’s anc‘ 


have him now if she 
will soon be forgotten 
ran. 

There was more of Wt. 
ly read no further; she 
with a half sigh, and mura * 


ing. 
There was at Fairbank, af & 


large drawing-room, a 


else. 
In this room, on that same afternoon, 


| there were two people talking earnestly & 


| gether in the firelight,which alone illumin- 


ated the small apartment. 
It wanted quite three-quarters of an bour 


to dinner time; but both the lady and gen- 
etman were in dinvuer dress, 
A dark handsome man, with a fine aristc- 


atic face; avery beautifal woman, with 
masses of golden curis piled high above ber 
white neck. She iooked very young, but 
she had been married for three years. 

“Lilian, in our position we cannot 
afford to indulge in small scruples,” said 
the man. 











Did I say there was? I orly 
wished to give you some idea of the sort of 
man he is, or rather the sort of man people 
say he ia, as he seems to have taken your 


was alone, 
took fron ber pocket the letter whieh- had 
been allud.*d to, and read one passage in it 


aga : . 
“ i immensely rich ; I am told 
rapotearnap, Bory A whom I can 
trust to you, dear Mary, to 
r, for I am tied here by Sir 
ness knows ry [ 
shall be able to g.ctaway- Of course now 
all about the Mee cory aed story ; ped 
» L o = 
cng tg likes, and the afiair 
by everybody”’—so it 


but Mary Wycher- 

folded the letter 
ured to eg 
something about “Bel vian_ morality, 
but she checked the wort cut DOr ips, for 
it was her own mother whoue a 


ere is in 

- out of 
many houses, asmall room opetiit, .«cript 
and 
“tle 
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“But Frere, I know—oh, I know so well 
that I can no longer talk of right and w 
they exist no more for me! Still, there 
seeins a meanness in this that revolts me,’ 
the woman exclaimed. “Suppose sbe should 
get to love you?” 

“She loves no one but herself,” was the 
anewer. “You need not fear for her. A 
woman without a beart can always take 
care of herselt.”’ 

He spoke very coolly, and the fair woman 
made no furtber remonstrance. 

“Frere,” she whispered presently, look- 
ing up at him with a frightened expression 
in ber lovely eyes, “it gets worse and 
worse. He threatened to strike me to- 
day.” 

aCurse him, the miserable, cowardly 
scoundrel,” said Frere, bis face turning 
white with rage. “I wish I had been 
by.” 

“[ am very glad you were not, Frere. 
That is what I aim more afraid of than any- 
thing—you aud he quarreling.” 

And she looked round nervously towards 
the door as she spoke, 

“Why? He could not burt me,” said 
Berkeley, with a contemptuous little 
laugh. 

“No, no, but think what he might do to 
ine.”’ 

“By Heaven, if ever he touched a hair of 
your head——’ 

“He might do worse than that; he 
night take me away somewhere and shut 
ine up in some dreadiul place. I am in his 
ower.”’ 

She shuddered and trembled violently. 

‘Don’t, Lilian,” broke out Frere, passion- 
ately; “‘doa’t look like that. It makes me 
mad to think I can’t take you away now 
this moment, safe out of his reach for ever, 
Lily, my own——” 

The rustle of a silk gown was heard ; 
someone bad entered the next room. 

The young man quietly took up a wide- 
awake nat and evercoat which lay on a chair 
near, and in five seconds had disappeared 
vy the way he came, through one of the 
French windows which opened on to the 
lawn. 

Lilian Elmer was alone, and the next 
ininute cawe furward with a perfectly caim 
air and a conventional sinile, to greet her 
hostess, Lady Wycherly looked rather sur- 
prised. 

**You came alinost like a ghost out of 
that little room,” she said, laughingly. 
‘| did not think any one would be down 
yet. But perhaps it is later than I 
thougbt.”’ 

“Oh, no, you are not late, I think,” said 
Mrs. Elmer. 

‘I told Simpson not to pat much light in 
that room, but it see:ns he misunderstood 
ine, for he has put none,”’ said Lady Wy- 
cherly. 

“Tne firelight is very nice; 


I have 


been sitting there,” said Lilian Elmer, | 


quietly. * 

People began to come in. 
little stir as Mabel appeared. 

She was generally rather over-dressed, 
and to-night she wore a rich dead-white 
silk,with a magnificent crimson rose in her 
hair, aud was looking ber best,a tact of 
which sbe was tully aware. 

Her cousin Douglas went forward and 
greeted her eagerly. 

He had not seen her fortwo months, and 
had now come down to Fairbank tntending 
to prosecute his old claims; for Mabel, by 
her treatment of them, bad plainly shown 
that she cared for none of her Londou 
adorers, and Douglas hoped that this migbt 
be because she cared for bim. 

fle blamed hiinself now for having been 
too bard upon her, and was prepared to be 
very humble, 

“It seems an age since I saw you, Mab,” 
he wanaged to say in the moment be was 
beside her, 

“It doesn’t to me. But I’m very glad to 
see vou, Douglias,’’Mabel answered, brighbt- 
iv; and that and the clasp of the hand sie 
yave him, made Donugias happy—for an 
hour or Be, 

Frere Berkeley was the last to. make his 
appearance. 

He had kept them all waiting quite five 
ininates after dinner was announced, but 
Frere was used to keep people waiting. 
He anclogized very carelessly to Lady Wy- 
cherly. 

“I rode over to Thornpbill this after- 
noon, and have oniy just got back,” he 
said. 

‘Rather a wet day for so long a ride,”’ re- 
marked Otway. 

“Eh ?” said Berkeley, with a lIeng, cool 
Stare that caused the impertinent little 
inan’s confidence to suddenly desert bitin, 
and inade him very glad of the bustie of the 
ove towards the dining-room, 

When the women were in the drawing- 
room alone after dinner, Mrs. Elmer went 
and seated herself by Mabel, aud in rather 
a hesitating manner began to talk t# 
ber. 

Mabel was inclined to be cold and repel- 
lant at first, but the evident shyness and 
nervousness of the other woman scon dis- 
armed her. 

“This is a delightful house. I have 
never been here before,” Mrs. Elimer 
said, 

“Oh, do you like the house ?’”’ said Ma- 
bel: “I do not care for it; it is so thoroagbly 


Tbere was a 


inodern. 1 like an old rambling place bDet- 
ter.’ 
‘Do you? [ cann t endure tLose liong, 
ssages and haunted oxing ga 
An 2 & ~ ‘ 
er ‘ ‘ a a re | & 
y tur ar | 
zhi of them,” exclaimad Mabei,iaugb 


Za iittie, 


Che other langhed too. 








| 


“Yes, i know 1 am very siliy about euch | 


things, but I was always such a coward,”’ 


sbe said, 
Mabel went on talking to her very 
ciousty, and all the Gabe che -# 


She watched anxiously for bis 
in the drawing-room ; for she oat 
ww md him at dinner, and bed not spoken to 

m 

w he did come in be t of 
Mabel at once, and came straight ae to 

er. 

“How good it was of fate to bring me 
down here just now, Miss Bur vison,” be 
observed, in the low tone he always used 
when addressing women. 

fie bad come to stand behind Mabel, 
and leant on the back of the sofa on which 
she and Mrs, Elmer were seated, as be 
spoke. 

Mabel turned a littie and looked up at 
him with the coquettian air which pad be- 
come of her very self, and she an- 
swe seucily : 

“And why are you so pleased with fate 
this evening, Mr. Berkeley ?” 

a any I : bave the 
renewing, and I ho im ving, 

uaintance with Miss Bar ‘ 

rere, 

“Tam quite sure that m a very small 
—e for which to thank fate,” laughed Ma- 

I. 

“I do not agree with you,” he said, 
softiy; and be looked into Mabeil’s biue 
eyes, and Mabel blushed as well as 
smiled. 

Ail this time Frere bad seemed quite ob- 
livious;of the presence of the lady who still 
sat de Miss Burniston. 

Mabel thougbt Mrs. Eliner was hurt b 
this, for she looked pals and absent minded, 
and s00n rose and inoved away to another 
part of the room. 

Frere came round and dropped into the 
vacated place. 

No one knew better bow to make him- 
self agreeabis to a woswan when he liked 
than Frere Berkeley, and he liked now, 
and before the evening was over he had 
managed to establish an excellent under-_ 
standing between himself and Mabel Bur- 
niston. 

Douglas M’Kenzie had been seized upon 
early in the eveping by his bost,Sir George 
and set down to whist with Mr. Eliner and 
two stout dowagers who were devoted t» 
the game. 

Douglas bad one of the dowagers for a 
partner, and at bis per;l was obliged to at- 
tend to his cards; yet tnrough the Lack of 
his head he seemed to see Mabel, and his 
quick ears caught much of what passed be- 
tween ber aud her new friend ; and Doug- 
las wondered miserably whether this were 
mene - the beginning of another of Mabel’s 
reckless flirtations, or whether this visit 
would see the end of his own lam chance. 
Sour-looking, hbard-featured Mr. Eimer 
gianced now and then at the two and 
seemed well satisfied. 

Tbe days passed. Lady Wycherly’s 
guests walked, rode, drove, and sometimes 
ainused and often bored each other, a8 pevo- 
pie do at all country houses. 

Frero Berkeley was devoted to Mabel,and 
Lady Wycherly, minodtul of her mother’s 
wishes in the matter, did pot interfere, 
except once, whenshe had thought it ne- 
cessary to give one iittle word of warn- 
ing. 

eMy dear Mab,” she had then said, 
sweetly, “are you engaged to Mr. Berke- 
ley ?’”’ 

uNOo, Mary: you know I am not,”” Mabei 
had answered. 

“Then, dear, I don’t think it quite the 
thing for you to be continually waiking and 
driving about with himalone. I don’t think 
mother would approve of it.” 

**Yes she would: Frere Berkeley's rich, 
and that is all mother wants In « so0-in- 
law,”” Mabel anewered, with a sneer that 
was not pretty. 

Not noticing the sneer, her sister saic : 

“But why does he not propose in fori, if 
that is how it is to be ?’’ 

‘‘Would you have a man propose before 
he has known a girla week?” 

“No; but neither would I have a girl al- 
ways walking and driving aboutaione with 
aman to whom sbe is not engaged, espe- 
ciallya man bearing the character Frere 
Bezkeley does.’’ 

‘“Unecharitable nonsense!’’ Mabel had 
angrily cried at that; and so there bad 
beén no more said. 

To Mrs. Elmer, Mabel bad taken a great 


unity of 
my ac- 
rniston,” said 


fancy, and was with ber a deal. 
Frankly acknowledging,-as Mabel did, 
Lilian Elmer's great beauty, the fact in- 


creased her own sense of triumph, and she 
was ready to patronize Frere’s old love, 
whom he had deserted for ber. 

Then ber triumph was such a perfectly 
legitimate one. 

ror bad she not Religion, Morality, and 

Society on her side, all of which were in 
danger of being outraged till she had come 
to the reacue ? 

Mr. Thomas Otway, bebind bis shining 
pectacles, watched the lay, and for some 
Pa ag puzzied ; bet he watched pa- 
tiently, and after a while he made one or 
two discoveries, and then performed the 





process known as ‘putting two and two to- 
wher e had done that be 


rs 


gether,”’ and 


<i > eo 
times the strength of gunpowder, expira- 
ing without smok®é6 OF nose. A Russian | 


patented it. 


AMUSING METAPHORS. 





MAN once asked a son of Erin if the 
roads in Ireland were good. re- 
ted: “Yes; they are so fine, that I 
w you do pot import sume of them. 
Let une see—there’s the road to love,strewed 
with roses; to matrimony, turough nettles; 
to houor, through the camp; to prison, 
through the law: and to the undertaker’s 
through physic.” 

“Have you any road to preferment?”’ was 
asked. “You, faith. we have; but that is 
the dirtiest road in the kingdow.”’ 

The answer of Apollonius to V espasia 
not without humor and tostroction. 
pasian asked bim : 

“*W hat caused Nero’s overthrow ?"’ 

He answered : 

“Nero could touch and tune the harp 
well; bat in government, sometimes he 
used to wind the pins too high, sometimes 
to let them down too low.” 

And certain it is that nothing destroys 
authority so much as the unequal and un- 
timely interchange of power pressed too 
far and relaxed too much. 

ae Stephenson was once asked by a 
scientific lady what be consiiered the most 
powertul force in nature. 

“Ob,” said he in a gallant spirit, “I will 
soon answer that question: itis the eye of 
the woman for the man who loves her ; for 
if a woinan look with affection on a young 
man, and he should go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, the recollection of that 
look will bring bim back. There is no 
Other torce in natures that could do that.” 

E ually ready with a similitade was the 
negro who, when giving evidence in court, 
—_ asked about the honesty of a neigh- 

r. 


“] know nothing against him,” was the 
reply; ‘‘butif 1 was a chicken, 1 would 
roost bigh when he was hanging sround.”’ 

A thougbtful writer describes one-eyed 
travelers, who see a great deal of soine par- 
ticular class of objects and are blind to all 
others, and adds: 

“The [Irish jaunting car, in which the 
passengers sit back to Look, ‘s a wort of type 
of what belalis many tourists in Ireland. 
Each seesa great deal, and reports faith- 
fully what he has seen on one side of the 
aa, aud the other on tie other, One will 
have seen ail that is green, and the other, 
all that is orange.’’ 

“A cunning knave can form no notion ot 
a nobler nature,’ saysthe writer. ‘He is 
like the goats on Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
which saw clearly everything below them, 
but very imperfectly what was above thei; 
80 that Robinson could never get at them 
from the vaileys; but when he caine upon 
thei from the billtop, be took them quite 
by surprise.” 


“You iook,”’ said an Irishman to a pale 
haggard sinoker, ‘‘as if you had got out of 
your grave to light your cigar, and couldn’t 
find your way back again.” : 

A schoolmaster describing a money-len- 
der, says: 

“He serves you inthe present tense, he 
lends you in the conditional mood, — 
you in the subjunctive, and ruins you in 
the future.”’ 

A ciose observer of huinan nature re- 
marks: 

“Time marches on with the slow, meas- 
ured tread of the man working by the 
day.”’ 

A French author is charged with the pre- 
diction that France will throw herseif into 
the arms of the liberating sword. That is 
not quite so bad asthe politican’s speech : 
“We will burn ourships, and with every 
sail unfurled, steer boldly out into the 
ocean of freedom !”’ 

A clergyman on board a ship began a ser- 
mon in the following mann¢r: 

“Dear friends, I shall embark my exhor- 
tation on the barge of iny lips, in order to 
cross the stormy ocean of your attention, 
and in bope of arriving safely at the port of 
your ears,” 

A learned counsellor, in the middle of an 
affecting appeal in court on a slander suit, 
treated his hearers to the tollowing flight of 
genius: 

“Siander, gentlemen, like a boa-constric- 
tor of gigantic size and immeasurable pro- 
portions, wraps tbe coil of its unwieldly 
body about its unfortunate victim, and 
heediess of the shrieks of agony that come 
frou the uttermost depths of its victimn’s 
soul—loud and verberating as the night- 
thunder that rolls in the heavens—itfinally 
breaks its uniecky neck upon the iron 
wheel of public opinion, forcing him first 
to desperation, then to madness, and final- 
ly crusbing him in the hideous jaws of 
mortal death.” 

A young lawyer employed to defend a 
culprit charged with stealing 4 pig, resolved 
to convince the court that he was born to 
shine. Accordingly, he proceeded tw de- 
liver the following brilliant exordium : 
“May it please the courtand gentiemen of 
the jury: while Europe is batbed in blood ; 
while classic Greece is struggling for her 
rights and liberties, and trampling the un- 
ballowsd altars of the bearded Infidels to 
dust; while America shines furth the 
brightest orb in the political sky—t, with 
due diffidence,rise to defend the cause of 
this Lumble bog-thief.”’ 

“Pray, ny lord,"’ said a gentleman ty a 


n is 
Vea- 


late respected and rather whimsical judge, 
“what is the difference between law and 
| equity courts ?"’—“Very little in the end 
lied his rdship [Te a 
rast eis ‘ } +. 
50 ear 
A Lie, which ~ * 
narimingiy © lective: toe iatier * } ang 
ler’s hook, which plays with i Lim tbe 
ore it kills it. The ove is prussic acid, the 


other iandanum.”’ 





Scienti 
clentific and Useful. 
etl cette ete 

PaPreR.—A valuable discovery, which 
bids tair to create a revolution in the ranks 
of the roofer’s trade, is the recent utiliza- 
tion of compressed paper pulp as a subsati- 
tute for slate in the manufacture of tiles 
for rooting. 

Pine L&eAves.—The fibre from pine 
leaves as a substitute for jute, flax, etc., is 
now used in the manufacture of carpets, 
The prepared material bears a close resem- 
blance to yarn and is capable of being 
dyed or bleached and woven in patterns. 
It bids fair to become a considerable 
industry. 


GeanR TRETH.—Gear teeth, generally 
have one corner broken off first, after 
which they rapidly goto pieces, This ma 
be avoided and the teeth made muc 
stronger by thinning down the ed with 
a file, thereby bring the whole strain alon 
the centre ot the tooth. Gear teeth fix 
this way will not break unless the strain 
be sufficient to break off the whole tooth. 

ENG@RAVINGS,—Engravings may be trans- 
ferred on white paper as follows: Place the 
en —'. a few seconds over the vapor of 
iodine. Dip a slip of white paper in a 
weak solution of starch, and when dry in 
a weak solution of oil of vitriol When 
again dry, lay aslip upon the engraving 
and place both for a few minutes under a 
ress. The engraving will be reproduced 
n all its delicacy and finish, Lithographs 
and printed matter cannot be sotransferred 
with equal succsss, 


RAILROAD GATES.—An English firm has 
patented an ingenious invention for the 
better control of level-crossing gates on 
railways. The gates will be worked by 
manual labour in the signai-box. These 
gates, which are of light iron instead ot 
the old-fashioned heavy wood, are closed 
and opened by means of rods and chains 
working on wheels connected with the 
back style of the gate. These wheels are 
covered in with east-iron ‘wells’ or ‘boxes,’ 
and oo of the top ot these is movable, 
permitting free and easy access to the un- 
derground workings. The rods are pro- 
tected by channels of wood, tron, or brick. 

STREET PAVING—A novel method of 
street-paving has been tried with some 
success in Berlin; but as its trial only 
covers twelve months of traffic, it can 
hardly be held to have proved its superior- 
ity over other systems. The material is 
asphalt, but not treated in the usual 
manner. Bricks impregnated with the 
compound, under which treatment they 
lose their natural brittleness and become 
elastic, and ,capable of resisting heavy 
pressure and damp, are laid in rows just 
ike the wood-blocks used for a similar 
yurpose in this country. The new paving 
is said to last well and to afford asure 
foothold to horses, There is certainly an 
opening for improvement in our present 
systems of paving. 








Farm and Garden. 

FiautTing.—When the cocks have been 
picking each other until the combs and 
wattles bleed profusely pour strong alum 
water over their heads, which will cause 
the bleeding to cease. 

SrortsMEN.—The sportsman often does 
more damage to the crops of this country 
than can be estimated. de makes no dis- 
tinction between insect-eating birds and 
those that live on grain or seeds. 

So1Ling CatrLe.—Although it requires 
more labor to soil cattle than to afford 
msture, yet the saving of fences—if the 
arin is large and divided intoseverals fields 
—is sometimes greater than the cost of the 
extra labor involved. 

Hints.—Tubs for butter should be made 
ot wood that will not impart its odor te 
butter. A good plan is first to pack the tub 
in strong brine for a few days before using. 
If you have a pasture that has been over- 
run by weeds let it be given up to sheep, 
as they wili eat many kinds of plants that 
other stock refuse, 

THe Horses.—When heels and toes are 
required on a borse’s shoes, instead of hav- 
ing the shoe turned down for heels, have 
the heels and toes of cast steel and weided 
on, The heels should be put on half an 
inch from end of sboe and placed length- 
wise. [ook often at the animal’s teet and 
legs. Disease or wounds in those parts, if 
neglected, soon become dangerous, 

PUMPKINS.—Grow acrop 6f pumpkins, 
as they will keep well for winter use and 
make an excellent change for the pigs, A 
farm kettle for cooking pumpkins will 
enable the farmer to utilize the crop to 
better advantage,and as they can be grown 
in the corn-field after the last working of 
the corn, they entail but little labor and 
yield well in proportion to cost, while they 
are very highly relished by all classes of 
stock. 

LAND.—Land that has been bountitully 
fed will bein a better condition for a suc- 
ceeding crop, While that which has been 
overtaxed will gradually lose fertility and 
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entail an additional expense every day. It 
in an old rule that proper field culture 
should be the same as for a garden spot, 
which is to use plenty of manure on smal! 
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Of Amusements. 

“Tt Me,"’ oaid » genial but cynical thinker, 
with equal wit and wisdom, ‘‘would be 
really quite endurable if it were not for its 
amusements.”’ How mapy of us, in mid. 
le agent least, have, after our own hum. 
lie fashion, come to exuctly the same easy- 
going conclusion! 

As long as we are allowed to pursue the 
even Wnor ol our way unmolested, to rise 
jn the morning to our accustomed tub, to 
go through our sober round of wonted du- 
tiem, dine off our leg of mutton and ap 
pile pudding at our own unpretending do. 
tiewlie table, to enjoy our evening pipe, or 


ee see ee et as we pase the line of thirty; we pitch our 
ee RL ef. | seeme ee A that t are 
ee Re Pepe 4@ hopes lower, and we discover hey 


Rid ie 


die-age alone begins thoroughly to sppre- 
ciate, The best amusements are those that 
come of themselves as it were—those that 
obtrude themecives upon us and grow on 
us slowly as the years grow fleeter. 

Middle age learne to reap the harvest of 
& quiet eye from = ooh ney 
passes by with ou con or al- 
lent a ention We find the world less 
exciting than of old, it le true, but more 
beautiful and more interesting each year 


TURDAY 


—— 


more often tairly realized. We do not go 
out of our way so much to seck amuse- 
ment, and, behold, amusement comes out 
of her way to seek us! 
We stay st home more, and find in 
books 04 conversation and household du- 
ties » calm pleasure that wecould not have 
appreciated in owr noisier and more rackety 
younger existence. 
[ile grows grayer, some people think, as 
lorty approaches, Nay, not so; it grows 
calmer and more peaceable; and at the 
same time it grows more unselfish. 
Moreover, it \* incidental to the active 
pursa't of pleasure that, when we aim at it 
too directly, we feel always the biiterness 
of disappointment, and so become cynical 
and complaining, It is young men and 
young women who write all the Byronic 
poetry of blighted hopes and blasted as- 
pirations, it is very young people who dis 
cover that existence isa mistake, and that 
the true function of the poet is to write 
threnodies, ‘‘IAfe,"’ said the boy of the 
period on hie tenth birthday, ‘‘isn’t all 
that it's cracked upto be."’ ‘The world is 
hollow,’ says the little girl pessimist in the 
comle paper, “and my doll is stuffed with 
sawduet.’’ That is the natural reaction 
from « view of life which considers that it 
ought to be made up of exciting adven- 
tures. Maturer age can afford todo with- 
out theses romantic sorrows. 
And yet it eof very little use to rail at 
amusements in the midst of an age which 











our quiet chat over the knitting and the 
work Imaket, and to go to bed decoronsly 
at hall jmatten, we are, in our peaceful, 
unevential fashion, perfectly happy and 
contented But, when the boys and girls 

thome reckless disturbers of domestic 
~inelet upon dragging us off for a 
month orwa down by the seaside or else 
where, we fel in our hearts that this Is too 
much, and that we can get along very well 
indeet nowadays without amusements, at 
lemet ont certain kinds 

Vor the respectable middle aged citizen 
of ci zeness in this modern age to get up 
afier ton or dinner, as the case may be, and 
goo meking amusement at any of the 
recog nived establishments supposed to pur- 
vey that commodity to our towns and 
cithes, be really too preposterous and serous 
an undertaking. 


Nh hew ' 


These things are all very well in their 
way while is yet sweet one and- 
twenty, but, as time begins to grizzle the 
heard, and faint lines pucker up the once 
emmth and unclouded torehead, middle- 
aged man bas his doubts as to whether, 


one 


after all, the game is now really worth the 
candle Ile flods it harder and harder to 
teat Himeelf away trom home; the attrac- 
tion growe weaker aud weaker, as the act. 


entifie men would put it, while the resist 
anca ty be overcome growa greater and 
greater will every year. 

A dance used to be a delightful thing in 
deed betore one was married, and when 
one had a chance of meeting Amelia there 
for ball an hour; but, now that one sees 
Amelia every day from morning to night, 
and goes to the dance only for the sake of 
one's daughters, why, the amusement of 
the thing js not somehow quite so appar. 
ontne it used to be some twenty years 
ago’ 

‘im the other hand, maturer age un- 
douttedly gives quite as much as it takes 
awny even in this very matter of amuse. 
mente While we are young, we go out 
of our way too much to get ourselves 


| wince the beginning of all things. 


chances for herolem. Tho daily acts of self. 
denial for the good of a loved one, the gen- 


influence over another for good or evil. 
bring forth 


will be proud to garner 


is prolmbly more amused than any other 
Every 
day sees more and more places and kinds 
of amusement of every sort opened 
throught own end country. A trip to 
the sen side, the mountains or even Europe 
his become aa small a matter asa trip to 
the next village, [tisan age strenuously 
bent spon getting amused; and it will cer- 
sainly get iMeelf amused if money and 
buildings and appliances will help it at all 
in that matter, It will have summer re- 
sorte and gardens and plays and races and 
games and galas to ite heart's eontent. It 
will have gigantic parades and fireworks 
and moseter meetings and centenaries and 
musical festivals and demonstrations and 
excursions, andallthe rest of it. It will 
run over all the world in search of amuse- 
ment. and, when it is tired, it will come 
back wt last from ‘‘nens and skies,’ castles 
and abbeys, to lanes and flowers. But, let 
middle age preach as it will, youth will 
have ite cakes and ale to the end of the 
chapter 
Se 

How ucelens our lives seem to us some- 
times! How we long for an opportunity to 
perlorm some great action! We become 
tired of the daily routine of home life, and 
imagine we could be fer happier in other 
scenes. We think of life’s great battle- 
field, and wish to be heroes. We think of 
the good we might do if our lot had been 
castin diflerent scenes. We forget that 
the world hestows no title as noble as 
father, mother, sister or brother. Ia the 
sacred precincts of home we have many 


tle word of soothing for another's trouble, 
the care of the sick, may all seem as noth. 
ing, yet who ean tell the good they accom- 
plish? Ong slightest word may have an 


We are daily sowing the seed which wil! 
some sort of harvest. Well 
wiil it be for us if the harvest is one we 
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the meaning of honesty itself, They think 
of it only a6 s series of actions, whereas it 
js in truth » spirit thet reigns supreme in 
the heart and shapes the life. He who \e 
not imbued with this spirit, who covets the 
gains of dishonesty, sod only resigns them 
in the hope that honesty may conter a 
greater gain, bas yet to learn the meaning 
of honesty. 

Sraexern of mind is not — 
perfect balance of judgment or evenness 0 
power. Asa rule, specially strong-minded 


held with great tenacity. Inventors repre- 
sent this, as well se advocates of particular 
ideas. What is called strength of mind is 
the reselt of independent thinking; hence 
its basis is real thought. The (first element 
towards it is inducing the young to think; 
hence even incorrect thinklag should not 


persone are given to single ideas, which are | 


The Werld’s Happenings, _ 


Some fastidious base ball clubs own 400 
bats. 

The latest bird cage has glass sides with 
a wire top. . 

The bon ton way with « veil is to just 
leave the apper lip bare. 

The Czar is tapidly becoming « prof. 
cient pisyer on the corset. 

A soap-bubble blower was one of the at. 
tractions at the St. Lous Kirmess. 

Mrs. Isaac Osterhout, of Wilkesbarre, 
Ps., left $400,000 to that town for a free library. 

A lew taxing cats in that State ten cenis 
per head is projected by s legislator of Georgia. 

Trenton has # ladies’ society that has for 
its object the extermination of ‘‘rum and tovaces.’* 

The outside seate of the Fitth avenue 


stages are now largely patronized by ladies in the 
evening. 


W. W. Cole has started for foreign paris 
to pick up Asiaticand African curiosities for P. T. 


jects is the only enviable circumstance in 


past and foresees a noble future. 
no gitt of prophecy to foretell that for such 


coming years. The gifts of fortune may 
or may not come to him; troubles and trials 
may or may not afflict him; but in either 
case he will have within him that power 
and courage and joy that nothing can take 
away. 

As “unfinished business’’ in legislation 
is one of the elements of confusion, so is it 
in our individual conduet. It becomes a 
‘standing head’’ in every day’s report. It 
is a cumulative evil, and while it dulls the 
| daily life, contases the daily thought, and 
mocks the good purpose, it closes many a 
lite with the unsatisfactory epitaph ‘‘un- 
finished,’’ 

No man’s acts die utterly; and, though 
his body may resolve into thin air, bis good 
or bad deeds will still be bringing forth 
fruit after their kind and influeneing future 
generations for all time to come. It isin 
this momentous and solemn fact that the 
great peril and responsibility of human ex- 
istence lie. 

“ in who would est the kernel must 
crack the nut—he who would have the 
gain must take the pain.” Right judg- 
ment is the kernel of the whole great nut 
of life, but it isto be gained only by pain 
and diligence. 

No one is exempt from calumny. Words 
said, the occasion of saying them not 
known, however justly reported, may bear 
a very different construction from what 
they would have done had the occasion 
been told. 

We should choose our friends tor what 
they are, not for what they have, and we 
should have them always with us—pre- 
served in absence, and even after death in 
the ‘‘amber of memory.”’ 


Use law and physic only for necessity; 
they that use them otherwise abuse them- 
selves into weak bodies and light purses. 
They are good remedies, bad businesses 
and worse recreations. 


Consume little time in regret. The best 
repentance is reformation. What tears of 
contrition aie powerless to effect, an altered 
life easily accomplishes. 


As a mound of earth raised by the ants, 
or the sands in the hour glaas, so religion, 
learning and riches increase only by de- 
grees. 


Tue power of doing good to worthy ob- 


the lives of people of fortune. 








amined, we are always seeking out pleas- 
ure and excitement, always trying to find 


oe 


Ir is © great mistake to suppose that real | aim, however good, as the bow snaps that 
| is bent too stiffly 


some fresh opportunity of agreeable stimu. | 
hati 
| honesty can ever, be followed and main 
’ 
* Kr % servation that tained from motives of pol Cc Although 
= rower | meaty a the ; ’ 
. nroad sa0c eep sen ne 
& Coquette | ruth, (hose who take it as their motive t 
“ie6 i Covi aee } ) r ? } 
j j yiy Ks you 1 pay her | an honest life will miss both its truth aud | 


Seamt attention, This isa truth that mid. | j 


is gladness, because they have mistaken 


enough to be charitable, 


Rigo pushed too far is sure to miss its 


be rudely reproved, but kindly and gently 
corrected. 


Hz who lives only inthe momen‘ never 
spends that moment so well as be who has 
a large time-view, who recalls a worthy 
It needs 


a one the best things are in store during 


Baroum, 


A schedule of charges for protessional 
services has been agreed upon by the physicians of 
Naugatuck, Conn, 

In Chesterfield county, Virginia, recently, 
a colored candidate for office was defeated because he 
wore a white shirt. 


Some tobacco lands in Lancaster county, 
Ps., are said to yield a profit equivalent tos dollars 
day per acre to their owners. 


The Sioux tribe of Indians bave « sub. 
chief who is named ‘ ‘The-man-who-ran-s0-fast -that- 
the-wind-was-left-behind, *’ 


An infant that was bitten by a spider in 
New York, last week, died « few hours afterward 
from the effects of the bite, 


Scott Bar, Cal., has the tallest postmas-. 
ter in the United States. Ke stands 7 feet in his 
stockings and weighs 280 pounds. 


Alfonso XIIL, of Spain, has just cele- 
brated his first birthday. His teeth somewhat 
marred the enjoyment of the occasion. 


The Japanese government paper mil) is 
manufacturing pocket handkerchiefs and clothing of 
paper pulp containing s mixtare of linen threads, 


Mayor Hewitt, of New York, says: ‘I 
sinile when men talk to me of working Sand 9 hours 
aday. I have all my life worked from 12to 17 hours 
a day.’’ 


A suburban town school, a Boston paper 
mentions, uses bones from the village doctor's office 
with which to familiarize the children with the hu- 
man anatomy. 


A man fell through a defective sidewalk 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and broke his leg. He will 
not bring sult against the city, asthe leg was a 
wooden one, 


} “The latest fad in London is a hygienic 
restaurant. It will be a dining place for d4yspeptics, 
whose dinners will be actually prescribed for them 
when they goin. 


The children of the blackest Africans are 
born whitish; ina month they become pale yellow, 
in a year brown, at four dirty black, and at six or 
seven giocsy black. 


Amy Avant, colored, died on s planta- 
tion in Marion county, 8. C., recently, of measies. 
Her age, given as 122 years, is said to be ‘well at- 
tested by family records,’ 


A Piainsfield, N. J., man died last week, 
and in afew days no less.than four women, each 
claiming to be his wife, confronted the lady who 
thought she was his widow. 


Jobn H. Davis, of Pawtucket, has re- 
signed his seat in the Rhode Isiand Legislature be- 
cause he cannot afford to leave bis business and 
work for the State at §1 a day. 


Prince William, eldest son of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, shuns the society of his wife, who 
has an absolute dread of her husband, He does not 
maltreat ber beyond studied neglect. 


One of the most eccentric suicides of re- 
cent occurrence was that of a Steuben, Me., man 
named Kelley, who went to the river, drove a stake, 
tied himself to it with 2 rope, and then drowned him- 
self, 


At the American Exhibition in London 
there is exhibited a fire-proof and water-proof ville 
composed entirely of straw. Every part of it from 
the foundations to the chimneys is of siraw com- 
pressed to form artificial wood. 


The lateness of the season in that section 
recalls the fact that on July 4, 1864, some boys in 
Cornish, N. H., went with an ox cart to the east side 
of Bald Mountain, near that town, and drew s lca4 
of snow into the village and amused themselves in 
snow balling. 


Four medical students who started out in 
a yacht from Burlington, Vi., last week, in search 
of a seaserpent, were becaimed a short distance off 
shore, and being minus oars, had to make the best 
of things until a breeze came slong the next day. 


@heir diet meanwhile consisted of air and water. 


At Quito, the only city in the world on 
the line of the equator, the sun sete and rises at 4 
o'clock the year round, Your clock may bresk 
down, your watch may stop, but the sun never makes 
a mistake there. When it disappears for the night 
itis 6 o'clock, and you can set your watch by it. 


One day recently a boy, sged 7 years, 
who had been swimming st a wharf in New York, 
ran at the cry of ‘*police,’’ and, raising the lid of s 
box on an ice wagon, jumped into it to bide. A 
snap lock fastened the end down, sad as sobody 
heard the poor iad’s shouts and screams, he suffocs- 





| broidered founces aad morchal neal roses. Mrs. ! 

8. Colyar looked lovely In s handsome costame vf 
j sophire bine velvet, entwatne, trimmed with in4te- 
scent possomentries,’’ 


Hix hath riches sufficient who hath | 


| ted to death in what mast have been horrible agony. 


A social event happened in Chatts 
oga, Tent recentiy, anda reporter thas rises * 
® occasion In a local paper ‘*Mies Davis wore s 
eautifal dress of biack satin, decalette, gold em- 
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THE VAGRANT WIND. 


BY J. CASSELL. 


The wind comes whispering out of the west, 
Comes down from the mouatsins and through the 
vale, 
it kisses the Gowers thas Ile at rest; 
It shakes from the grass its glittering mail. 
Then horriedly follows she twilight gray, 
Going over the bills and far away. 


And if it should meet with a maiden fair, 
As lightly over the meadow she trips, 
It tangles iuself in her long brown hair, 
It snatches « kiss from ber rosy lips; 
Then, suddenly ceasing its amorous play, 
It goes over the bills and far away. 


From the pleasant Selds where the waving grass 
Falls low to the sweep of the mower's scythe, 
where the rustic lover and buxom lass 
Fotlow the mowers all merry and blithe, 
It gathers the scents of the new-mo@#n hay, 
And goes over the hills and far away. 


Almost a Tragedy. 


BY M. E. W. 











come of a long train of thought which, 

contrary to bis ordinary custom, the 
speaker bad been most assiduously follow- 
ing up, and it was uttered in a bright, joyous 
way that would have carried conviction 
even to the most sceptical ears. 

\s it was, the young man constituted his 
own audience, and, being on excellent 
terms with himself, he followed up the 
exclamation with a laugh, and again ejacu- 
lated Delicious ”’ 

Valentine Curzon was a prepossessing 
young fellow, bandsome and debonair, 
with a pair of gray eyes which had the 
«omewhat dangerous faculty of expressing 
more than he meant, and a trim little mous- 
tache which constant twirling had brought 
to a superfine point. 

Iie would have been altogether rather an 
effeminate specimen of early manhood had 
it not been for his deeply-bronzed complex- 
ion and the slight sword-cut across one 
cheek, which proved him to be something 
more than a mere butterfly; for Val had 
heen through the Zulu War as a special 
correspondent to the Telephone, and he 
had reached England only that morning. 

The Bond Street rooms from which he 
was surveying the limited world before 
him were not his at all, but belonged to a 
certain Algernon Delahoyde, whose arrival 
Val was now impatiently awaiting. 

At last it began to dawn upon him that 
the afternoon was waning, and that he bad 
better leave a note for Delahoyde and de- 
part; but, before he had time to hunt up 
paper and pencil, the door opened and an 
enormous bull-dog rusked into the room, 
dragging after bima little man who dropped 
exhausted into the nearest chair. It was 
the missing Delahovde. 

“Snakes! My dear old fellow !” 

“Why, Val, old man!” 

Algernon Deiahoyde ( Etonised “Snakes” 
dropped the dog-chain with a clatter and 
sprang to his feet. 

“My dear boy, I ain delighted to see you 
tack! When did you arrive? Why didn’t 
you wire me?” he asked in a breath, work- 
ing Val’s arm like a pump-handle. 

“Thanks But don’t quite wrench my 
arm off,’ responded Val, extricating him- 
self frons the other’s grasp. 

Hie was glad to see his friend; but his 
thoughts were too full of a certain soft- 
voiced Dorothy for him to endure any 
delay in going to ber, and he now wished 
he had gone direct to the little house on 
Lavender Hill. “It is awfally jolly to see 
you again,” he added; “but you mustn’t 
mind my running off. I have a call to 
make, and it 1s getting late.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” exclaimed the other. 
“Don’t you think it! You are going to 
haveadrink andasmoke with me first, 
and give an account of yourself.’’ 

“T must go,” Val declared. “I came here 
first only because I promised I would as 
soon as I landed.”’ 

“Retusing a drink! Refusing a smoke! 
Never knew you do it before!’ said his 
host, with a look of mock incredglity. 
“Val, what's your engagement?” | 

The other’s laugh sounded rather a con- 
sous one. 

“It is not a regular engagement— yet,” 
he replied. “I want to make it one.” 


[) ‘come ora !” The word was the out- 


ene 








—s fellow named Bright, whom I met at 
the last Derby—my last Derby, I mean— 
the stout man with reddish hair who gave 
me a lift back to town.” 

“That fat party I thought was your boot- 
maker? Well?” 

“Yeu,” said Val, “that’s the man. But 
you might have seen him since; have 
vou?” 

“I might,” replied Snakes; “but I 
baven’t. Isour fat friend your divinity’s 
father ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Val again ; and Snakes 
winked solemnly at him. 

“Val,” said he, “you’rea humbug! You 
are trying to find out if Miss Bright is 
married, and you won’t ask, because it wil! 
be a confession that you have not heard 
from her!’ 

Val laughed, and nodded. 

“You're no fook I congratulate you,” 
said he. 

Delahoyde bowed. 

“I don’t know anything positively, but 
I am sure it is all right,” hesaid. “Mr. 
Bright is poor—well, poorish, Val—isn’t 
he?” 


“Yes; he is that way inclined,” respond- 
ed Val. 

“And he is a snob? Why, here am | 
cheering you up, and you are not grate- 
fal!’ 

“Pretty cheering!’ said Val sulkily. “I 
ask you if it is likely that a giri will wait 
two years for a fellow who has no claim on 
her, and you tell me her father is a snob.” 

“You never asked me anything of the 
kind,” retorted his friend. “Come, Val, 
don’t be ridiculous—there’s a good fellow! 
Of course the girl has waited for you. 
You always were a lucky beggar. You 
are handsome, tolerably rich, have splendid 
prospects——. Why, hang it all, man, go 
in and win! Don’t stand palavering here!’ 
He pushed bim through the doorway into 
the passage. ‘<(iood-bye for the present,” 
he added ; and, with a nod of thanks, Val 
Curzon hailed a passing hansom and gave 
the address—*‘Rose Neath, Lavender Hill.’’ 

When, after his long drive, he reached 
the house, he handed double fare to the 
cabman and hurried up the narrow gravel 
path. 

How dismal and solemn the house 
looked! But of course the blinds were 
down only for the sun ; and, with renewed 
courage, he gave a pealing ring to the bell, 
and finished his knock with the soft double 
rap which in old days would have brought 
Dorothy flying to meet him. 

The door was opened; but there was no 
Dorothy—no one butan old woman with 
tattered apron and dirty cap, evidently 
‘tthe person in charge.”’ 

“Js there any one at home?’ asked Val, 
hoping against hope. 

“No, there ain’t,” replied the woman 
surlily; “and I dunno when they'll be 
back, and I dunno where they’ve gone.” 

She was about to shut the door again, 
when a coin that Vai slipped into her band 
helped to quicken her memory, and she 
condescended to inform him that Miss 
Julia and her “pa” were at Margate. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Val hastily. 
Miss Dorothy— here is she 7” 

‘‘ Lor’, sir, she is gone!’ replied the 
woman, with a prolonged stare. 

“Is she—dead ?”’ he asked hoarsely. 


“But 


“Dead!” The woman's harsh laugh 
rang out on the still evening air. ‘Lor’ 
bless you, no, sir!’ she answered. “Why, 


Miss Dorothy is married f 
* 7° * * * oe 

On the same day and at the same hour 
two girls were together in a cosy little 
room in a large house in Regent’s Park. 
The one, with pale drawn face and hag- 
gard eyes, was nervously pacing the room ; 
the other, placid and srene, with smiling 
lips and da/nty gestures, was arranging 
some china at a side-table. 
They were twin-sisters, Dorothy and 
Julia, whose friendship in the old days 
had been so much to Val Curzon. 
In feature the twins were much alike, 
for both bad long-lashed blue eyes, vividly 
red lips, and short wavy hair; but here 
the resemblance ended, for the despairing 
sadness that lay in Dorothy’s eyes Was in 
Julia’s replaced by a sparkle that flashed 
its radiance all over her face. 
The difference between them was the 
more marked by their dresses ; for, while 





‘“rirl?” inquired Delahoyde, with his | 


head on one side like an inquisitive 
magete. 
“Of course it isa gir!,”’ said Val; “what 
l it be?” 
tie nan shook his head mourn 
= i 
slenting irzon, you have 
* permission Take it Slope ! 
Val hesitated. 


i 


[ook here,Snakes—you-know the man 


Julia wore one of the » hite gowns that had 
seen touch service in the old days at home, 
Dorothy was clad in a heavy white silk, 
laces of which her wedding 


and 


“ Whatever are you sighing for, Dor- 
othy ?”’ she asked. 

There was no answer, but a second sigh 
longer and more weary than the first. 
Julia crossed the room, seized her by the 
arms, brought her to a stand-still by ah 
easy-chair, and forced her into it. 

“Sit down,” said she, ‘“‘and listen to me. 
You are miserable and you are ill, and I 
am awfully fond of you ; yet I should enjoy 
nothing so much as to give you the severest 
sbaking you ever had in your life!’ 

“Why?” asked Dorothy teebly. She 
thought her sister the most stony-hearted 
of mortals, for when, after a decidedly 
commonplace existence, she was at last 
enjoying the luxury of posing as a martyr, 
it really was trying to find Julia unwilling 
to sympathize with her. 

“I am sure lI have enough to make me 
miserable,” she went on fretfully. “You 
know why I married Tom—for the perfect 
sympathy that I believed s exist between 
us; and now, ouly two months after our 
marriage, I find I was mistaken, and of 
course I am very miserable!’ Her words 
ended in a sob, and she turned tocling to 
her sister, while her beautiful eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Come, darling,’’ said Julia, “don't cry ; 
and don’t imagine such a wicked story as 
to think I do not care when you are in 
trouble.”’ She emphasized her words with 
a little kiss on the top of her sister’s head, 
and went on,— 

“Now let us suppose we are two books 
By-the-bye, if we were two books,”’ 
she interrupted herself to suggest, “I sup- 
pose you would be a volume of poems and 
Iacookery-book? But this is frivolous! 
I repeat that we will suppose we are two 
books, and then we can review our lives 
properly, and see how we stand at the 
present time—shall we ?’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Dorothy ; “go on.” 

“Now, dear, to begin. From six years 
old to twenty we were ali alone with our 
father in that horrid little house on Laven- 
der Hill; and we hated it very much, 
didn’t we?”’ 

“Very much,” replie 
conviction. 

“That’s right!" said Julia, with another 
kiss. ‘Well, we agree that we were both 
very wretched. We were wretched, first, 
because we were poor, and wanted pretty 
gowns and couldn’t have them ; we wanted 
to go everywhere and do everything, and 
of course we couldn’t. And then we were 
wretched because the money that our poor 
mother had settled on us for our education 
only enabled us to see that our father had 
never been a gentleman, and never would 
be. All this, I sav, was hardly conducive 
to uproarious jollity. Well, time went on, 
and we never saw much of anybody. A 
man who, like our father, was somehow 
connected with horses—though to this day 
I don’t know it he betted on them or sold 
them—a man like that was hardly likely to 
bring gentlefolk home with him; and we 
did not want the other sort, did we. Dorc 
thy ?’’ 

“No,’’ answered the girl dreamily; for 
she was thinking of one gentleman at least 
whom they used to see, and very often too. 

Julia also evidently remembered him, 
for in her next sentence she spoke his 
name. 

“Of course,’ she said meditatively, 
“there was always Val Curzon.” 

There was no response, and, struck by a 
sudden thought, Julia leaned forward and 


—, 
. 


Dorothy, with 


| peered into her sister’s face; but it had 
| grown too dark for her to distinguish any- 


thing, 80 she again took up the thread of 
her argument. 

“Yes, there was Val Curzon—and he was 
always a good sort of friend; but then he 
went abroad, and, as far as we were con- 
cerned, that was an end to him.” 

The bowed head that was resting on her 
shoulder moved uneasily; but there was 
no cominent, and; with a sudden suspicious 
tightening of her heart-strings, Julia went 
on. 

“Well, then, Dorothy, you know, Tom 
Maxwell came, didn’t he? And he was 
very nice, and of course he fell in love with 
you at once ; and then—well, then he asked 
you to marry him. He said he was old 
compared with you, and ugly as well, and 
too much wrapped up in his barrister's 
work to be fit to pick such a wee white 
flower—yes, that is what he called you, 
Dorothy, ‘a wee white flower.’ And then 
he asked you to think it over for a week ; 
you thought and thought, and after- 
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contraction of her pretty brows. 
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“Don't say ‘poor old Tom’ like that!’ 
broke in Dorothy petalantly. “It is I who 
ought to be pitied, not he. You have been 
with us a month now, Julia, and you see 
how I am treated. I thought that, when 
we wero married, [ should go everywhere 
and do everything—be some one, in fact— 
and legd the life we used to plan in the old 
garden at home. Instead of that, what 
bappened? What is likely to happen under 
the plea of what he calls ‘important busi- 
ness’ ?"’ 

She was lashing herself into a passion 
over her imaginary wrongs, and Julia was 
too frightened and grieved to interrupt 
her. 
“He calls me beautiful, yet keeps me at 
home, while our tables are loaded with in- 
vitations; he gives me jewels and dresses, 
yet hardly knows when I wear them; 
he——"’ 


Her excitement choked her utterance, 
and in the pause Julia burst in with— 

“Dorothy, are you outof your senses? 
Don’t talk like that! Why, you speak as 
if you had married him for position and— 
money! You, my sister! Oh, Dorothy !"’ 

Her shocked tone alarmed Dorothy, who 
had spoken more from petulance and dis- 
content than any deeper feeling, and she 
attempted to explain her words. 

“Tt is not that,’ she said somewhat 
vaguely ; ‘‘but it might have been so differ- 
ent.’’ 

Julia crossed the room, struck a match, 
and, lighting the lamp, turned to face her 
sister. 

“Dorothy,”’ she said suddenly, “did you 
ever care for any one else before you mar- 
ried Tom ?’’ 

The flush that dyed Dorothy's face was 
one of pure surprise as she answered— 

“No. What do you mean?” 

Had Julia been wise, she would have let 
the matter drop; but, half doubting the 
answer, she spoke again, this time more 
pointedly. 

“Not for Val Curzon?”’ 

“No,” replied Dorothy again. “He was 
very nice; but he was too friendly to grow 
fond of in that kind of way.” 

Her reply was a perfectly truthful one; 
but Julia, standing facing her, did pot 
believe it. Perhaps it was because her 
own heart beat the faster at the thought 
of handsome Val—Val, with his careless 
good-nature and fascinating ways—perhaps 
it was this that made her suspicious; but 
it was certain that in Dorothy's “No’’ she 
read an emphatic “ Yes." 

Meanwhile the bringing of Val’s name 
into the discussion had sent Dorothy's 
thoughts back tothe days when she had 
first met him. 

“I should like to see him again very 
much,” she thought. And it was at that 
instant that the servant opened the door 
and announced a visitor. 

“Mr. Valentine Curzon !"’ 

“Mr. Curzon!’’ echoed Dorothy, in glad 
surprise. 

She was hastening towards tho door, 
when Julia caught her arm. 

‘““Wait a moment,’’ she said. ‘Why, he 
may noteven know you are married; he 
may think we are here with friends! I 
shall goto Mr. Curzon and tell him, and 
you can come in presently.” 

As usual, Julia had her own way; and, 
cutting short Dorothy's protestations, she 
left the room and went to receive Val. He 
was standing at some distance from the one 
lamp that was lighted, and consequently 
was in deep shadow as Julia traversed the 
great drawing-room and came up to him. 
She did not speak, but held out her 
band; and, seeing her there, ready to 
welcome him, in a clinging white gown 
and with outstretched hands, Val mistook 
her for the girl for whose greeting he had 
longed so intensely, and, springing for- 
ward, he addressed her by name. 
“Dorothy !’’ 

With her soft hands safe in his own 
strong clasp, it seemed to the poor fellow 
that the news which the last hour had 
brought bim must be some hideous night- 
mare from which this was the sweet awak - 
ening, and all his old love blended with 
the new pain in the cry— 

“Dorothy! Is it really you, Dorothy?’ 





“No, Mr. Curzon.” Jalia’s voice was 


| eold and stern as she answered him. 


What right had this man to come to her 
newly-wedded sister and greet her in such 
tones of piteousness and love? What right 
had Dorothy to tell her that she had never 
cared for him, when this was the outcome 


of a two years’ separation ? 


“he snatched her hands from hie nervous 
~ und walked to the lighted er 
ng » chair an 
4; —_ she re eated 
M r—Mrs 
eile with her husband 
| to speak to her ?’’ 
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“J yes—I,"’ began Val, then stopped and 
bit bis lin “Yea, I wanted to see her, of 
course,” he went on, afler a moment's 
pause, “In fact, you wok me quite by 
surprise, for 1 was told you were at Mar- 
gate with Mr, Bright. But it is uncom. 
monly pleasant to see you again, Julia. 
How are you? How has the world been 
treating you all thia time?” 

“It has been treating ne very well, Mr. 
Carzon.” 

“What have I done?” asked Val quickly. 

“Done? How? What do you mean?” 

“That you do not call me ‘Val.’ 1 come 
here to see you and Dorothy directly | 
land, even before I go to my own people ; 
I ocome to take up our friendship exactly 
where wa were forced to drop it when I 
went abroad; I call you, as usual, by your 
name ‘Julia,’ and you cail me in return 
‘Mr. Curzon'!" 

Julia waa nonplosed, and, while she besi- 
tated, he spoke again. 

“Ot eoures I bad no right to expect it,” 
he went on sadly—“two years is a long 
time, and, if a fellow goes away, he tinust 
expect to be forgotten; but I bad fancied 
that somehow you and she were different, 
and that I might find at least two friends 
who still cared a little for me,"’ 

“But we do—we do really!" cried Julia; 
for bis words had movea her. ‘See now— 
Val! We are trienos still, good friends; 
but things bave happened since we last saw 
you. You know Dorothy is married?” 

” Val nodded, and the girl continued— 

“So, of course, in talking to her you 
inust say ‘Mra. Maxwell’; but you tnay 
eall me ‘Jalia’ if you like, and you may 
call her ‘Dorothy’ in speaking to me of her. 
Does that content you?” 

“How good you are!’’ cried Val grate- 
fully. ‘But you pe 

“Welcome back to England!” 

Val rose to bis feet and turned swiftly. 








It was Dorothy. She came in, followed by 
her husband and a couple of servauts whe 
were bearing lamps; snd never in all her 
lite had she seemed so beautiful as she did 
tuis evening to poor Val Curzon's envious | 
ware. 

“Welcome back to England!" she re- 
peated. ‘We are giad to see vou again! 
‘Tom’'—turning to the big awkward nan 
who had followed her into the rooin—“this 
in Mr. Val Curzon, He was a very good 
friend of ours in the old days.” 

Val murmured something in answer ; 
and then, while he and Maxwell endeav- 
ored to improve their acquaintance by 
discussing the weather, the two giris 
sauntered ‘nto the conservatory, 

“Ltold Toin who be was, and he said be 
would ask him to dine with us,’ Dorothy 
told Julia, with # liithe laugh. “Yes, Mr. 
Curzon 7’ —as Val eame towards thei. 

“Mr. Maxwell nas been 80 good as to ask 
me to stay and dine with you," said Val, 
“Have L your permission to do so in trav- 
elling-dress ?"" 

“Surely! replied Dorothy graciously. 
“Tom has such an objection to evening- 





clothes himself that he will be grateful to 
you," 

" “He ix certainly grateful,’ put in Max- 
well, “tor Mr. Curzon can make up for his 
wife's disappointinent, Dorothy dear, Tam 
very sorry, but Ll can’t by any possibility 
yet away in time for the Opera. Do you 
mind putting it off?” 

Hie hated crossing his young wife’s wishes, 
and rather dreaded ber reception of the 
news; but Dorothy surprised bim by sub- 
mitting with a very good grace, 

“Weoll, we must arrange for another night 
then. And now to dinner, Will you take 
me down, Mr. Curzon? Bring in Julia, 
please, Tom ;"’ and, followed by the other 
two, she and Val went to the dining-room, 

After dinner Dorothy found herself tor 
the firat time alone with Val; for, after 
hurnedlyv drinking bis coffee, Maxwell had 
gone to the liprary, taking Julia wita him. 

“Tons wants 80 many letters copied now 
that sometimes Julia acts as bis secretary,” 
Dorothy explained. ‘You remember how 
beautifully she writes? Itis rather rude 
of them both to leave us; but you do not 
inind very much, do you?” 

Val glanoed at her as she concluded; and 
then he let bitmself drop lazily into the big 
Chair, 

“No,” he answered, with a contented 
little laugh. “I do not mind in the least.” 

Meanwhile Julia was curious, Was Tom 
blind or stupid that he should leave those 
twoalone? Was Dorothy merely careless, 
or worse, that he shouid grant a fefe-a-tete 
to Val Curzon? 

{t was true that neither husband nor 
wife had heard Val’s ery of “Dorothy!” 
nor seen himn—generally of all men the 
most self possessed — stamimerng and 
abashed before her sister’s inquiring eves; 
but still could neither of them bave had 
the senee to prevent the interview that was 
then taking place? 

While Tom was busy with his papers, 
and Julia was uselessly vexing herself, the 
other two were getting on very couortably 
loyether, 
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be something in Julia's half-implied sug- 
gestion that Val had cared for ber. 

She rested her fair cheek on the red- 
velvet cushion and looked up at bim with 
alaugb. Coquette trom the crown of ber 
golden head to the soles of ber dainty feet, 
she could not resist the temptation to prove 
it Julia were rybt, and, as Vai towered 
above ber with firmly-folded arma, she 
raised a soft band and touched him. 

“Where are your congratulations then?" 
she asked. “Why, Mr. Curzon, you must 


have ieft your politeness with the Zulus! | 


Do you call this a triendly fashion of wisb- 
ing me good luck?” 

Wai turned avd faced her, He was 
strangely pale, and his voice sounded 
husky as be asked — 

“Are we friends then, you and I?” 

Dorothy's conrage Wok wings as she 
looked up into bis face and read her answer 
there. Yes, Val had loved her, did love 
ber! Her random speeches of professed 
liking for bim in the old garden at home 
came back to her with aterrible distinet- 
ness as she realized tor the first time that 
what to her bad been merely a pleasant 
triendship bad® proved something deeper 
to Val Curzon. If she had only waited! 
It she bad only known! Sbe raised her 
bands entreatingly and took bis ip her 
clasp—anything to stay the nameless fear 
that was creeping over her. 

“Val, don’t look like that—vou frignten 
me! Ah, do not go!’—as he retreated a 
step. * Don't leave tne, tor lam so in need 
of atriend! Will you not be my friend?” 

A sudden light flashed into the man’s 
eyes; but be did not answer ber, Her last 
words seemed to be re-echoing through the 
great room, and Val stood listening to them, 
‘Two months after marriage, two short 
mouths, and she turned from the nan who 
bad snatched ber troim him, and came to 
him begging for a friend—to him! 

A nist seemed to rise before Val’s eves, 
and it was only with a supreine effort that 
he released bis bands aud stepped back 
some paces. Once treed from the contact 
of ber solt fingers, bie manhood returned 
to him; and, with a low bow that hid his 
quivering lips, he was able to answer her, 

‘Thank you,” he said gravely; “if you 
will let me, I will be vour friend.”’ 

* 7 * * _ 


After that evening Val Curzon becamea 
constant visitor at the Maxwells’, and some 
time before the long vacation began was as 
much at home at the house in Regent's 
Park as in his own Jermyn Street cham- 
bers. 

lie belonged to the staff of a well-known 
society journal which gave bim plenty of 
work; and as, amongst other good gifts, 
Fortune had endowed him with a good 
inusical ear, it became part of his duty to 
haunt the fashionable concert-rooins and 
put in a constant appearance at the Opera, 

It happened that one of the many topics 
on which Dorothy and ber husband disa- 
greed was that ot music, of which she was 
really very fond, while he as cordially de- 
tested it. It was therefore an intense reliet 
to bim when he heard of Val’s appointment 
as musical critic, 

“Now you can escort my wife,’’ he told 
him; and when Val, witha weak dread of 
the torrent he had himself set tree, ven- 
tured to protest against “inflicting himselt” 
in such a fashion on Mrs, Maxwell, it was 
only to be met by the assurance tuat noth- 
ing could have fitted in better. 

“You know, iny dear tellow,”’ said Tom 
Maxwell confidentially, “it is bard on Dor- 
ouby to let her lose ber greatest pleasure ; 
and, as for appeasing Mrs, Grundy’’—he 
laughed—*well, as to Mra, Grundy, Mra, 
Stoner can always go with you and play 
propriety.” 

Mrs, Stonor was an auntof his, and had 
lived with them ever since the day when, 
on Julia’s departure, Dorothy had declared 
hersell unable to act as housekeeper, 


The old lady was very deaf, and would | 
make the very laxest of cbhaperons; buat ! 


Val, having offered his weak protest against 
such an arrangement, felt now that he was 
absolved from any consequences that night 
ensue, and he looked torward with a tieree 
pleasure to the evenings he should spend 
at Dorothy's side, 

Even while he felt this pleasure he hated 
himself for so feeling. 


| slowly but surely, day by day, he and 


“And so you are really glad to be back | 


in England?” asked Dorothy, when her 


guest had tinished an account of his travels, | 


“But | suppose you find things are very 
inuch altered ?”” 

“Yer,” replied Vai, with a sudden gravity 
that pointed bis words—‘things and peo. 
pie.” 

“| suppose you mean you did not expect 


Dorothy were drifting nearer to each 
other. lle knew that the delight he telt 
at meeting her was reflected in the girl's 
eyes as she raised tiem in welcome, and 


he Saw that that reflection grew stronger | 


day by day; and yet, though he loathed 
hiinself tor his weakness, he could not 
make up bis mind to leave her. 

As titne went on, Dorothy and Tom came 
to recognize what the clearer-sighted Julia 
bad seen trom the first, that they were 


totally unfitted one tor the other; and, ere | 


the autumn found them back trom their 
holiday and reinstated at home, they both 


felt this strongly, but felt it with a differ. | 


ence. 

Tom hid his sorrow stiently in his own 
heart, and sought to bury it away trom 
sight; bat Dorothy held her trouble in her 
open bands, and looked around her for 
sympathy. Her father? No, be was out 
of the question, Julia then? No; she 
would help her, but she would blame as 


| well, 


Sono one was left her but Val; and to 
Val she took ber trouble—shyly, of course, 


lie knew that, | 
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midst, Val bad d the miserable pre- 
tence of friendship and bad told Dorothy 
he loved her, 
| «1 would never have told you this,” he 
/ bad aaid, fully believing his own false 
| worda, “had I found you the happy woman 
| you ought to be. 1 would have gone away 
again and left you, and you would never 
|; have guessed; bat now—now—— What 
lare you? Whois your husband? A man 
' who had no more right to win you than 
| your tather had to sell you to him! A 
man by whom your sympathies, your 
| tastes, your very words, are misunderstood ! 
lant it eo, Dorothy? I ask you, is it not 
so?” 

And Dorothy had answered “Yes,” 

All this bad taken place when the Max- 
welle were in Soctland during the long 
vacation, and Vai Curzon had formed one 
of their large bouse-party. 

He had left them the next day, and ever 
since had abstained from calling at their 
London house, Culpably weak and treach- 
erous as be bad beer, he was not base 
enough to accept the hospitality of the 
unsuspecting man whom he had wronged 
= deeply; and from that time be and 
Maxwell met only occasionally. 

Val, for his part, found it an immense 
relief, for, when they were togetber, 
blinded and prejudiced as he waa, he 
could not help seeing that Dorothy’s hus- 
| band had a good deal to bear with at times, 
and the knowledge of this fretted him not 
a litte, If he could only have honestly 
believed him to be the heartless busband 
he tried so hard to think him, his own 
actions would bave seemed less black and 
hia conscience been less accusing; but, as 
it waa, it was far easier to quiet the cries of 
hia outraged honor when he no longer met 
Tem Maxwell, and saw him only through 
Dorothy's eyes, 

So they met, these two, now at a ball, 
| now ata concert, and learned gradually to 
balance the wretched, miserable lives they 
were leading against the few mad moments 
of happiness which a casual meeting brought 
them, learned to stifle the calis ot conscience 
learred to drittidly on the stream of their 
own weakress; and so the time passed on, 
and with Christmas came Julia. 

With her coming a brighter, sunnier at- 
mosphere came also, and a healthier tone 
erept into the sombre house, and all but 
her sister rejoiced at her advent. But to 
Derothy it was a serious drawback. 

When Tom to!d the new-comer, in answer 
to her inquiries for Mr. Curzon, that they 
had almost lost sightof him, and that it 
was only occasionally that Dorothy came 
across him, how could she take Julia with 
her to the Barrows’ dance that evening, 
where she knew she should tneet Val— 
knew that he would come eagerly to her 
and claim his promised valses? 

Ry so doing Julia’s old suspicions would 
be aroused, and then—— Dorothy dared 
not carry her fears anv farther, and in all 
haste she gat down and wrote hurriedly to 
Val. 

When the note had been despatched, she 
felt more at her ease, and, by the time she, 
Julia, and Mra. Stonor had forced their way 
through the mob on the Barrows’ staircase, 
she was more like her old self again than 
her sister had yet seen ber. 

She made a model chaperon, for she re. 
tused all danees for herself until she saw 
Julia’s card filled with initials to the very 
iast tine, and then she graciously changed 
| her mind and made some dozen men tne 
envy of their less lucky comrades, 
' 








Julia's first partner was Val Curzon, 

“1 did not expect to see you here,” she 
| See with the trank betrayal of ner 
| thoughts which was her chief charm, 
| “Tom told me they had almost lost sight 
| ot you, so T thought you must have lett 
| London again.” 

} “Ob, not Way should I?” asked Val 
awkwardly. “But shall we starc?”’—and, 
with the usual preliminary lurch, they 
jomed the dancers, . 

Atter a few turns, it was borne in upon 
) Julia that she was hardly enjoying this 

Valse as tpuch as she had anticipated, for 
Val was so changed as to be hardiy Val 
at all, : 

Theold bright charm of voice and manner 
hat flown together with the quick laugh 
and repartee, and in place o! the merry 
siivertongued Val of past days was a 
moody taciturn man who muttered inanities 
im response to her friendly questions, and 
altogether comported himsell like the host 
ot bts old light-hearted self, 

Julia was grievously disappointed, and 
she gave a littic sigh of satisiaction as the 
Valse came toan end, Curtly refusing his 
rather lukewarm request for the bonor of 
& second dance, Julia left him, and was 
| Speedily taken possession of by ber next 

putner, 

It was Algernon Delahovde, and ther 
met with mutual pleasure, Julia found 
hin quite a relief atter Val Curzon in his 
present mood, and sho beamed upon the 
little man, who rose vobly to the occasion 
and proved himself an amusing com- 
panion, 

When the dance was over, he begwed 
Julia to go down with him to the su pper- 
mom; bat the girl refused, declaring that 


she would not risk the crowd on the stair- 
Case, 


} 
| 


Woald she sit then in the conservatory, 


and let him bring up something to her? 
\ es, She would: so he 
















“T tell you, Boh,” said one man to 


anoth. 
er, as strolled arm-in-arm “that 
those fow im the a are the 
identical I 


saw last week 
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carved 
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& they paseed on Julia near betrayed 
ber er eon by a Utter, Peeping through 
her leafy screen, she Saw two other men 
wee Well ea : ‘cae ~~ — 

“Well, ona, * ub 
to winning your bet?” = = o 

“Not I,” returned his friend, with a half. 
age, , = yh me rate they are 
colng, w eave usba 
the centh ia out.” ae Sitio 

“And go off with the other fellow—eh?”’ 

“Oh, of course! flufty-neaded 
women are alwaye foola, and—"" 

“Huah! interrupted the other. “Here 
they come, Let us take compassion on 
them and clear out.” And they moved 
away, leaving Julia with burning cheeks 
and flashing eyea, 

How could any one be ao fearfully, so 
awfully wieked as to make bets as to 
whether or no & woman would run away 
with somebody elee? It seemed w her 
too monstrous a thing to ve credited, : 

“Heaven help her and keep ber !"" prayed 
the girl, with sudden fervor, “Why, it 
might have been | or Dorothy! My dear 
little sister! ‘Thank Heaven, she is happy 
and loved!" ‘Then, remembering that this 
other woman aad her lover were said to be 
approaching, she parted the leaves and | 
lenned forward eagerly, 

lt was 80 dark that she could only see | 
that a man and a woman were sauntering 
towards her, without being able to distin. 
guish their teaturee; but even in the cis- 
tance something in ine man’s walk struck 
ber as strangely familiar, 

As they passed under a lantern, he raisod 
his bead, and the light fell full on his up. 
turned face--fell too on the white-robed 
girl who was olinging to him with a world 
of [ove in her beautiful eves, Julia shut 
her own eyes for a moment, as if to break 
the spell, and then she looked steadily at 
them again, 

It was the woman whose name was on 
every one’s lips—her sister Dorothy—and | 
the man was Val Curzon! 

Julia sat as though paralyzed, unable to 
move Or Speak, powerless even to think. 
She saw that they oame slowly towards | 
her and sat down on a lounge almost at 
her side ; she heard Val's jonate answer | 
\& Dorothy's murmured “thought Ll should 
never be able to apeak to you; and then | 
she Knew, but knew ina ue indistinct | 
fashion, as though the Rncwlenge concerned 
some one elee anti not her, that what those 
other men had apoken of was true, and 
that Dorothy and Val were more than 
friends—were lovers! . 

“Val,” Dorathy was saying wisttully, 
when their whispered worgs grew to have 
a meaning for her, “wou had my note?” 

“Yea, dear,”’ 

“And vou were not angry, were you, 
that I mad to tell you not to dance with me 
to-night?" 

“Angry with you!’ Val's voice trem- 
bled. “Don't you believe me, Dorothy, 
when 1 telt you that that is the one feeling 
you can never rouse in me? You can 
make me happy, miserable, mad; but vou 
can never make me angry.” 

“Are vou quite sure?” 

She asked the question with a langh, 
resting her cheek on the red velvet ani 
raising ber face towarda him. Her attitude 
reminded Val of the firet evening in 
Regent’s Park, when she bad sat in just 
such a lashion, and, raising her eyes to bis, 
had begged him to be her frierd. Friend! 
And this waa what it had come to! 

If she could only get away unseen! 
That was Julia’® one thought. Could she 
not escape, and so go to the head of the 
stairoase to meet and stop Delahoyide on 
bis return? Yes, there wasa second door 
which she had not previously noticed, and 
her dresa, being of a aoft materiai, Would 
not betray her by its rustling. 

Still Keeping her eves on those two, still 
listening to Dorothy's Ooufidences respect- 
ing the uncorgenial home atmosphere, 
Julia accomplished a noiseleas retreat. 
OQnee in the corridor outside, she mace 
her way to the bali-room, and there ws 
fortunate enough to encounter a sinall 
Etonian, the aen of her hostess, ard ber 
OWN most devoted admirer, 

“Why, there you are, Freddy! I was 
just looking for you,” she told = bim. 
“Will you take me to the stairs? [am se 
warm here.” 

Freddy was delighted, 

“Tm the man to come to if you want to 
get through a crowd,” he assured her, with 
& tine contempt for his mother’s guest. 
watt you bave to do is to stick tight, and 

‘LL wriggle you t ead 

His method poy was hardly one 
to be admired; but it had the merit of 
succeeding, and Julia was In time to catch 
Delahoyde aa he came up the stairs, full of 
apologies for his lengthy absence, 

“There is such a crowd down below that 
one can bardly move,” be said ruefully, 
‘wo I could only get some coftee. W!!! 
that do?” ; 

‘Beautifully, thank you,” replied Julia, 
who waa now all anxiety to get rid of 
Freddy, ; 
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;' ton ” began the young | 
omer Be nmae yo bg 


s 
d giance, he understood Julia 
ony Saat. and, with a of voice, 
he added, “You know how am to do 
anything for you. What is it?” 
“1-1 am not 


“and, aniesa I ie home, I shall faint, 
comnethin®. wi you go to the 
tory and find my aster, and ask ber if she 
would mind — ing —s -— in at 
big door, an ae y—will you, 
please ?—OF—OF wa ll frighten her 
proaching ber in the dark. Freddy w 
take me to the a8 soon as he com 
yack; and I fancy Mrs. Stonor is some- 
where near the door.”” She stopped as she 
read a pitving com in the young 


=F 


prehension 
man’s eyes; and then, with a quivering! 
abe aided, “Do not tell anybody [ ask 
you thia, will you Mr. Delahoyde? It 
seems like making a fuss; and i dare say 
I shall be all right soon,”” 

«] ahall not tell anybody, because [ shall 
aot remember it; and then, with a gentile 
band-clasp, he left ber, 

A moment tater one of ber ex- 

resented himeelf, asking it he might see 
her to the carriage, a8 Delahoyde had said 
she was leaving; and this arrangement 
enabled her to send Freddy after Mra, 
Stonor, when they met the boy on the 
stairs A few minutes afterwards the 
Maxwells’ brougham was rolling towards 
home, with Dorothy lying back in her 
corner, silent and pale, 

. ia . t = 


it was the night after the Barrows’ dance, 
and Val Curzon was alone in bis Jermyn 
Street chambers, On the table stood a 
couple of poertmanteaus ready packed, and 
the room nad a bare untidy appearance 
that seemed to tell of the speedy departure 
af ts ocoupant, 

At the table sat Val, and, as a neighbor- 
ing clock struck nine, he pushed back his 
chair and ran his eyes hurriedly over the 
letter that he had just completed. It was 
to the editor of the paper on the ataff ot 
which he had been serving, and contained 
the bare intormation that an foreseen circum. 
stances obliged him to leave town directiy, 
and that he would write to bim from abroad. 
Scarcely was it sealed and directed when 
a knock came at the room door, and in 
anther minute a girl advanced swiftly 
into the room, clad Ina long cloak which 
completely covered her. 

It was Derothy. 

Val took the little bag she was holding, 
and, patting it on the table, led her to an 
easy-chairt by the fire. There were no vows, 
no protestations, He was afraid of tright- 
ening her, afraid of starting the tears that 
tremblea under the white lids; so he only 
praised her panctuality, and chafed the 
little cold hands she raised so piteously to 
hit 

tlis presence always brought her courage, 
ant ina littie time her face grew less pale 
and her voioe lost its tremor; and then he 
told her of his plana. They would start in 
half an hour, and Mary would meet them 
at the station, 

Mary was the rosy-cheeked maid who 
had lived at Rose Neath, and whose good- 
will bad so often been of assistance to Val. 
lle had found her out in, and she was 
to be Derothy's maid, and cross with them 
to Pars, and never leave her mistress until 
—Val's voles sank to a whisper—“until the 
law will let meeclaim my own, my darling,” 
was how he finished his sentence, 

Then he taiked on in a livelier strain, for 
he dared not leave her to herown thoughts. 
tle told her of how he would take a yacht, 
snd how they two would chase the sunshine 
round the world, and make their lives one 
long Summer holiday; and so on, till Dor- 
Otky'’s sweet laugh rose in answer and her 
eyes sparkled as they met his own. 

tlark! Some one was knocking at the 
room door; and, with a faint ory, Dorothy 
rose to her feet. 


“tio in there,” said Val quickly, but | 


rentiv, “Itis only the servant; I will get 
ref ot her, and then we will go.” He 
opened the door of the inner room, and 
geatiy pushed Dorethy in. Then, !ocking 
the door and pocketing the key,“‘Come in!” 
he called savagely. 
you want te come worrying here for? Did 
I— Julia” 

Standing just as he had turned in his 
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and their mean- 
ing flashed upon her. “Val, were you 
ing to take her away?” = 
“Yea! And, vy Heaven, I will!” 
There wasa pause, broken only by 
the rumble of cabs in the street below, and 
then Val Curzon apoke again. 
“Go home, Julia,” be urged quietly, “It 
Nas too far for us to ge back. Her 
mem, her whole future lite, depends 
upon me,and you shall not make me fail 
her, Go away; now before he comes, 
and let me go. Her honor is safe—I swear 
it by the Heaven who gave ber neart to me 
—and——"" 
Hark! Tramp, tramp! A heavy foot- 
step was coming up thestairs. Once more 


lence. To the terror- 
the inner room those 
hours as her busband 
nearer, and the pale iace 
met the door grew ashen as she 
muttered curse and pictured 
ber sister's agony. Nearer, nearer came 
sound, 


Suddenty Julia started, dragged herself 
to Val’s feet—had an empire depended on 
% at that moment, she would have been 

werless to stand apright—and, «xneeling 

vy him whispered somethipg that sent the 
blood rushing to his face, 

“ a. was all he said; but, when Tom 
Maxwell softly opened the door and paw 
jealously into the room, he saw Val Curzon 
holding Julia closely in his arms and rain- 
ing kisses on her upturned face. 

Julia—Julia! So this was the outcome 
of the lax two hours’ agony—this was what 
be saw, when, goaded by the suspicions 
forced upon him by an officious friend, he 
had rushed roand to Val Cuarzon’s roome! 
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ducing it. 
Maxwell was flushing like a girl. 
“Walt a moment,” he nested. “Cur- 
=u, are your walls thick? She may bave 
heard me,”" 


“No,” avowed Julia, with a laugh, “I 
know she can't hear, because I have tried 
them! Now, Dorothy dear, come out, for 
Tom is bere. My poor tittle sister, you are 
an pale as a ghost; and how cold you are!" 

“Of course [I am onid,” answered Doro- 
thy. ‘“Tbat room is like an ice-house,” 

“Poor iittle thing!" said ber hasband 
tenderly; and Julia rattled on, asking Val 
if it war not time to start. 

“Yes,” replied Val feebly, “I suppose I 
must go."" 

“Yea, and at once,’ said Julia impres- 
sively. ae any pl 

And Val Curma good-bye. Just for 
& moment he held Dorothy's cold hand in 
his, just fora momefit he looked into her 

tevus eyes, and then he turned and left 

er. 

Julia followed him out into the passage, 
sbutting the door behind her. 

“Mr. Curzon !” she said faintly. 

Vai, who was in tront, turned awiftly. 
The girl was pate and panting, leanin 
against the wall, with both bands prosned 
to her heart. 

a are ill—you are fainting!” cried 
al, 

Julia waved bim back impatiently. 

“Do not touch me,’ she said. “Listen a 
moment, and then go."’ She paused, and 
then continued, “You will write to me 
trom abroad, once, twice, directing your 
letters to me under cover to Tom Maxwell. 
Atter a little, you will cease to write, and 
I will tetl them’’—again she was forced to 





In the relief of the moment be almost 
laughed aloud; but, with a sudden reool!ec- 
tion that it was Julia at whom he was look- 
ing, his face quickly clouded again. Ten 
o’clock, and in this man’s chambers! Whry, 
what was she doing? fe glanced at the 
portmanteage; and then, as Julia had done, 
he drew his own conclusions. In another 
moment Tom Maxwell had advanced into 
the room and latd a heavy hand o the girl's 
arm, 

“Julia, what are you doing here?” 

Val Curaon = started back; but Julia 
turned apd faced the new. comer. 

“Why, Tom, what 3 nuisance you are! 
I did not want you to know.”’ 

Maxwell was taken aback. The expres- 
sion of the girl's face was ruetul; but a 
laugh was in her eyes, and betore their 
frank happy look bis doubts took flight as 
he grasped the hand she beld towards him. 

“What are you doing here?’’ he repeated, 
bat less sterniy than before. 

“Saying good-bve to Val,”’ answered 
Julia” shamefacedly, “Look here, Val” 
—leating the elder man, and crossing to 
Curaon’s side, “Excuse me a moment, 
Tom—I want to whisper. Listen!’’ she 
whinpere?t im Val’s ear, “Rack me up; 
declare you love me! Sol may tell him?” 
Then she adéced aloud, “Now, Tom, sit 
down and listen tome. You did not know 
that Mr. Curzon and I were——” 


“En *” struck in Val. “Now did 
you, Maxwell?” 
The in which he was able to speak 


surprixed himself; but Julia’s pluck and 
invention roused him from his apathy. 
tle knew the battle she was fighting was 
tor Derothy’s sake; he nised 
what fearful self-sacrifice she was deter- 
mined to win it; and, with a sudden glow 
of admiration auch as he bad never felt for 


‘Tom Maxwell stared in amazement. 

“You are engaged —you two?” he said at 
last. “But why was lnottold? Why was 
it Kept a secret?” 


“My dear Tom, what is the reeson of half 
the secrets? Why, want of money, to be 
sure! Papa nes not know we are engaged; 
he would deny it it you asked him.” 

“Yes; don't you see?" went on Val, seat- 
ing himself on the arm of Julia’s chair, 
“It is vou I have to (hank as an obstecle to 





|} euch a swell match, Mr. 
“What the deuce do | 


anger, the name broke from Val’s coloriess | 


‘ips ina hoarse cry that rang through the 
room, as Julia Bright came swiftly towards 
him and the door behind her swung to 
heavily, 
‘yes were glittering strangely aa she 
slonced around her, and then, with clasped 
hands, stool confronting bim. 
e eh. here ts Dorothy? Where is 
Vals answer was 
“My cear Miss 


mean? 


my 


rom pt. 
S-ight, what do you 
, isn’t she at home?” 

“No, she is here!” cried the girl passion- 
Ately. “Dorothy, where are you? Do you 
bot hear me?” 


Her excttement was so great that ber 


She was curiously pale, and her | 


our marrage. Now Dorothy bas made 
Bright expects 
ner sister to go and do likewise; and I am 
too poor a beggar te stand any chance.”’ 
“Rut, my dear fellow,” returned the 
other, whe in very thankfulness could 
have cried aloud, “why didn’t you apply 
to me? 
“No, thank vou,” broke in Julia, as Val | 
glanced at ner belplessiv—‘‘he could not 
borrow moner ; and, as tor teiling vou— | 
oh, moat proper of brothers!—knowing | 


/ that papa would object, is it likely you | 
| would have let me come here?” 


voice rose shrilly; and Val Curzon caught | 


her wrists in his strong grasp and forced 
her inte the chair at her side. 
“Re quiet!’ he hissed. 


, “You do not 
ADow Who may hear you, 


“Certainly not!’ answered Maxwell, 
with a smi.an “Bat you are a dreadful 
child te come here alone, even if he is 
going away. Where are yon off to, | 
Curzon?” ie 

“Paria,” replied Julia promptly—it was 
the first foreign place she thonght ol. “He | 
has some writing work out there, aod 
Why, Tom, what are you laughing at \ | 

«“Recause— Ha, na! It is too r.diculous! | 
Curaon, I must tell you; I came round bere | 
intending to half kill you!” 





“Me?” questioned Val, with a twitching 
lip, “Whe?” 


? | 
a And I ado not care! I must find her. | “Some ola foo! came round after dinner, j 
She must come home, I tell you, tor Tom | pursuel Maxwell, “and hinted that you 
8 ming here! ‘ land Dorothy were better friends than | 
Tom ' | suspected. I rushed round Lere to ask | 
\ * . : » , r br c n my wite 
\ ea," went on the girl breathlessly, ber ¢ vou what ¥ ~ — ; oes “wel shed : 
g as fast as she could utter | t be taiked &© . 
ws al abou I e , 
- ning here He ask = 
addresa—she didn't ~»™ 
i him to goto Algie “ »she w 
sand Ond it there: and I heard, Ve tie ~~ ' er 
me come alone? She is in the inret Om, 


here first. 1] could not find 


here + 







see you. Ab!""—as she caught 


hXAay at home, and I feared she had core | 


‘ 


and Why, the door 1s locked !"" | 
“Here—here is the key,’ said Val, pro. 





with | 


Dorothy, he caught the infection of the | 
girl’s courage, and rose bravely in histurn. | 


| tea 
“An, why indeed ?” asked Julia comically: | 


| sixteen and a half hours, 


| longest day of all, 


pause—‘‘that we have broken off our—en- 
| gagement. You will not writeto Dorothy.”’ 
“No,” said Val Curzon. 

“1 say you will not, because I shell be 
there to prevent her receiving any letter if 
you do send it. Now ga.” 

Val Curzon, standing on the step below 
her, raised his eyes to the girl who had 
saved him in epite of himself and some- 
thing in the silent appeal touched Julia 
and reminded her of the days when this 
man had been so much to her. Her face 
suddenly softened, and she held out ber 
hand. 

“I shall bear of you in the future,” she 
said gently. “Pray Heaven it may be asa 
better man !’’ 

Val took ber hand silently, and then 
went slowly down the stairs, her last words 
still ringing in his ears, 

> : = = > 

Six vears have passed since that night, 
and the name of Julia Bright 1s lost in the 
more dignified appellation of Mra. Algernon 
Delanoyde. She is as bright and bewitch- 
ing and apparently as nonchalant as ever. 
Her two boys vie with their tather in their 
| love for “mamma,” and Tom Maxwell's 
little motherless daughter almost lives 
with “pretty auntie,” 

Julia knows — and it in her happiest 
memory—that in those few montha between 
| Val's departure and Dorothy's death she 

and her husband were drawn very close 
| together; se knows that Tom recognized 
| at last that he owed more to his pretty wile 
| than the mere protection of nis name, and 
| she knows how he left his work and wooed 
| his wife over again in the sunny lands to 
which ber failing health drove them. “It 
| is better so," was the thought with which 
| she kissed her when dead; and gradually 
| the pain of all that sad time was merged 
| into a peaceful memory. 
Of Va! Curzon ehe still hears from time 
| totime. He has never married, and never 
| will inarry— she is certain of that; but his 
books are beginning to be known, and over 
| one of them Julia has shed happy thankful 





ra. 

It is the work of a man who has suffered, 
and on whom suffering has left its bitter 
traces; but it is also the work of a inan 
who has conquered, The writing is pure, 

j ennobling and good, and the dedication is 

i\this—“*To the woman who worked we 


od.” 
Tne Delahoydes never speak of this 
book. Even when they hear it praised or 


discussea they never mention the author's 
| name; but, on their first reading it, Alger- 





non Delxhorde looked full into his wite’s 
shining eyea, and there read the name of | 
the woman to whom Val Curzen had dedi- 


i 

| cated his book, the book which brings back 

1 might have been of some use.”” | the memory of that Christmastide ax years 
| 

| 


ago, when she played eo prominent a part 
in the iifs-drama that was almost a tragedy. | 
——— oe a 

Tur Lexoatna or Days —At Lordon 
and Bremen, Germany, the longest usry 
has sixteen and a bali hours, At Stock- 
hotd in Sweden, the longest day also has 
At Hamburg in | 
Germany, and Dantzie in Prussia, the | 
longest day has seventeen hours, and the 


| shortest seven hours, At St. Petersburg, 


Rassia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, the longest 
day has nineteen hours, and the shortest 
five. At Tornea in Finland, the longest | 
day bas twenty-one bours andahalf. At 
Wardhuys in Norway, the day lasts from 
the 2ist of May two the 2nd of Jaly, with- 


| out interruption; and at Spitzbergen, the 


longest day is three and a half months. At 
New York the longest dav, Jane, Jist, bas 
fourteen hours and fifty-six minutes; -t 


| Mortreal, fifteen and a half hours; but the 


although one never seen 


by a civilised s thet at the two 


person, 


_ . " ber de & for 
| ea. where the davitz ast =)*% 


s at a t ‘ and s 5 
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Little boy: **What, don’t 1 k “ ‘ 
Why, we deal with you! We had a baby 
frown here last week !"’ 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





An eminent French scientist proves 
almost conclusively that the tendency of 
European cholera epidemics is to become 
less and less fatal as recur. He points 
out that, whereas in for instance, the 
disease carried off 18,302 persons in 1432, 
and 19,154 in 1849, it was fatal in but 7,676 
cases in 1853-4 ; In only 5,75! in 1885-4, and 
in no more than 84 in 1873. The statistics 
of other cities “sbow similar general 
results ; and there is, therefere, ae rea- 
son to hope that science and improved 
sanitation will eventuall 
countries proof against 
and that, in 
will cease to be 


Europe. 


render civilized 


Although Scotia now means Scotland, it 
once meant Ireland. Ireland was known 
to the Greeks as Juvcona, about two cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. Cesar 
calls it Hibernia, as does ej in the 
map he bas given of the island. It is said 
that the Phornicians first gave [Treland the 
name of Hibernia, meaning thereby, ‘ut- 
most, or last habitation,” for beyond that 
land, westward, the Phoenicians never ex- 
tended their voyages. Towards the decline 
of the Roman empire the country began to 
be called Scotia, a name retained by the 
monastic writers till the elevonth century. 
when the name Scotia having to mox'- 
ern Scotiand, the ancient name of Hibernia 
began to be again used, 


An English os makes a very sensible 
suggestion with reference to those gloomy 
places called railway waiting-rooms. In 
similar places in France, the walls are 
often adorned with well-executed maps in 
relief, showing the country through which 
the line passes. Why should not this cus- 
tom be adopted in Britain? Constant 
travellers know to their cost that there are 
many railway stations in the kingdom 
where waiting-rooms are only too neces- 
sary. Thecry of “all change bere !"" often 
means that all will be compelled to wait 
here for an indefinate period. Now, if 
waiting-rooms were furnished with maps 
and framed notices giving some tof 
the history of the surrounding newhbor- 
hood, its antiquities, natural beauties, etc., 
the dreary time might in many cases be 
turned into a pleasant visit, and woul: 
most infallibly do good as an advertise. 
ment to the railway itself. 


At the Berlin Fisheries Exhibition in 
1880, a German inventor showed a lamp 
which, lowered into the sea, and fed by air 
from the surface, was to be so arranged as 
to attract fish into a net prepared for their 
reception. The idea has aow been adopted 
and improved upon by the United States 
Fisheries Commission, which has ordered 
the construction of an experimental appar- 
atus upon the following plan: An Edison 
incandescent lamp of oa pee 
will be placed within a glass globe of suffi- 
cient strength to withstand the pressure of 
water at great depths, and suspended im- 
mediately above a deep net shaped like an 
inverted cone, and having a mouth ten 
feet in diameter. The lamp and net will 
be capable of being lowered into the sea 
and very rapidly raised by means of a 
windlass, and it is expected that the fish, 
attracted by the light, will be caught and 
hauled upin such numbers that the old 
method ot fishing will speedily beceme 
obsolete. 


Recent triumphs of medicine and sur. 
gery are of so surprising a nature as to sug- 
gest that in the future we shall be able io 
accomplish something very much like rais 
ing the dead to life. Dr. W. B. Richard- 
son tells us that frogs, which have been 
poisoned by nitrate of amyl, have been re 
stored after nine days of apparent death : 
and thatin one case putrefactive changes 
had actually commenced. He also informs 
us that, by combining artificial circulation 
with artiticial respiration, a dog was re 
vived one hour and five minutes after it 
had beed apparently killed by an overdose 
of chloroform. The heartin this instance 
was notonly still, but cold, and rapidly 
becoming rigid ; and death, in the ordin 
ary sense of the word, had really taken 
place. If such results can be obtained 
withanimals, we may surely hope for the 
successful application of similar treatment 
to human beings. 


Itisa common practice amongst smal! 
boys, all the world over, to fill their pock- 
ets, and especially their trousers pockets, 
with an extraordinary collection of miseel 
taneous articles, arnong which may often 
be found a top, several pieces of string, 
some fragments of cake or biscuits, a thick 
mass of sweets, a knife, a few foreign 
stamps and coins, a very dirty handker- 
chief, some percussion caps, one or two 
loose shot,and the bitten remains of a cedar 
pencil. A lad who recently died under 
mysterious circumstances in Washington, 
would have done well if be bad confined 


himself to putting his treasures in bis 


pockets. Many of them, unfortunately, he 
swallowed, joubtless by aceident; and 
wher thie siirge ns examined hi« maxi vV, 
irprised to discove 
—_ ad _ 
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DOLLY'S PARTY. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





TPSTAIRS in the nursery of a houre 
| not mang miles trom the city, there 

) lived once upon a time a doil—a beaa- 
tiiul, fdir-haired, blueeved dolly, like a lit- 
tie girl I knew by the seaside. 

This doll bad everything she wanted. She 
had a kind little “mamma,” whose naine 
was Kathleen ; and an aunt whose name 
was Queenie. She bad a bouse of ber own, 
and a nice bed, plenty of dresses, and pilates 
and dishes. 

So one evening she thought she would 
like to have a party, and when the children 
were all asleep, Miss Dolly, who had been 
sitting op with her eyes wide open ever 
since nurse had tidied up the nursery, 
weped into the great toy-box which stood 
n the corner of the room, Yee, it is there 
still, and in it were then a number of toys, 
all very precious to the children. 

A soldier, with a tall black cap and a very 
red coat, was sleeping quietly side by side 
with a great balland Mr. Noah, who had 
somehow lost the last ark and had to sleep 
in the box. 

Dolly could not see any more, but she 
aqueaked a little, as doliies will at times, 
and be soldier looked at her. 

“A happy New Year to you, miss,”’ he 
naid, (Tove are said to be able to talk 
when the new year is coming in, but some 
people never hear them.) “A happy New 
Year, Dolly.” 

“I wish you the same,” she replied 
politely. “Do you think you conald come 
outoftbe box? I want to speak to you.” 

“[ will try,’ said the red-coated svidier. 


‘“Lhe fairies may help me. Cheer up 
Noah,’’ he cried, “it’s New Year's Eve. 
Come, get up.”’ 

“You, get up! Gee up!" exclaimed a 


loud voice from another corner. 

Dolly turned around ,and then got on her 
feet. There wasthe rocking-horse bowing 
so gracefully, and moving up and down. 
“Geeup!" it said, “It's time to get up. 
‘Twelve o'clock.”’ 

Then the clock struck twelve,and neither 
you, nor I, nor any one else ever saw such 
fun as took place in that nursery. There 
was quite a party formed at once, 

The tongs seized the shovel around the 
waist and danced about ; the poker banded 
out a sand. spade tro:n the press ; the chairs 
walked off two and two, and an easy chair 
otlered one arin to Dolly, and the other to 
the Soldier. 

A musical box began to play a march. 
Up jamped Noah, while his wife, with 
Shew, Ham, Japbet, and their wives, and 
all the animals, came by twos and threes, 

“Now for some fun,” exclaimed Dolly, as 
she brought out ber dishes and plates, on 
whicha nice supper was alreaay fixed. 
“Come and have something to eat, and 
afterwards IT will tell you a story, on condi- 
tion that each one of you tell me one.” 

“T will,”’ said the Soldier, “with pleas. 
ure,” 

“So will I,"’ added the Rocking-Horse; 
“T will do anything a ladv bids me.”’ 

The Kettle said it would sing a song after 
supper, if that would do. The Sand-spade 
was also quite willing totell a tale of the 
seas de, if it would not be considered below 
his dignity to repeat what it bad heard ; and 
a box of bricks, which lived in a corner of 
the cupboard, asked to help. A puzzle 
oflered to put itself together to amuse the 
company, and a horseand cart, a big dog, 
aud a “Punch” said they could also tell 
tales, 

Then they began supper. Such a supper 
itwas! Theclock ran down to see it, and 
chimed in beautifully with the tusical 
box for awhile, 

The two bears got off the mantel-piece ; 
the candles beamed with delight; the fire 
crackled and roared up to the chimney, 
winking at the walls where the pictures of 
“Red Hiding Hoed,” and other nursery 
favorites gleamed and glistened as the sup- 
per wenton. 

At length the platesand dishes were all 
replaced, and ihen the company crowded 
arouod the nursery fender, which was 
keeping guard upon the fire-irons, that had 
broken away at first, as T have told you. 

“Now,” said the Soldier, “will you be 
pleased to tell us a tale, Miss Dolly, as you 
promised 7" é 

‘Listen !’’ said Dolly; “l think I heard 
mation”? 

Butlittie Kathleen was only moving in 
her sleep In the next room. All was silent; 
the fire quieted down,and every toy listened 
intently for Miss Dolly's story. Suddenly 
the poker tumbled down with a great clat- 
ler. 

“What did you do that for?’ asked the 
Soldier angrily. 

“It was the Coal's fault,"’ replied the 
Poker. “It puffed some sinoke in my 
fuce.’' 

“Well, get up and keep quiet,” said 
Doliv. 

“IT can't,” said the Poker. 


“I have only 
one leg. 


‘*Lie quiet, then,” said the fender ; “rest 


on me—there, Now, M ins Dolly, please 
begit 
Then D y began her story as follows: 
’ ah ittnm he eretood that I aim a 
wa) a x t e | per | 
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class dolis in gUulta-percha and india-rub- 
ber; we have the Spermaceti beauty and 
the Lady Wax—English wax ; noneof your 


ur Young Folks. 


THE SATURDAY 


English composition in our school—only 
true, pure wax! 

“There are aiso foreigners in our world 
as in my mamma's world. We bave 
French dolls, China dolls, Japanese dolls, 
end German dolis. We have our drese- 
makers, our shoemakers, our bair-dressers 
and hosiers, our house furnishers,our baild- 
ers, our millinera, just like grown giris 
who are our mammas, and who nurse ts, 
who carry us about, who wound us, and il!- 
treat us sometimes, put out our eyes, let 
out our sawdust, melt us into tears, or break 
our hearts. 

“Ah, you children! Do you think adoll 
has no feelings, no soft heart, no limbs to 
be broken, no hair to lose? Well, then, 
we have. . 

“My first remembrance goes back to a 
beautiful shop, where I first bad the pleas- 
ure of meeting my old friend, Mr. Soldier. 
Do you remember that time, Soldier ?"” 

“I do,” he said, “I stood on guard all 
day and nightin the window over a rail- 
way-engine and two carriages, which met 
with an accident afterwards.”’ 

“I remember very well,’”’ continued 
Dolly, ‘‘a young and nice looking little giri 
coming in and saying— 

** ‘Oh, mamma, I should like that beauti- 
ful doll.’ 

“{ blushed, I bad never thought I was 
pretty, but my lips and cheeks were red, 
and iwny dress was white, trimmed with 
blue, and I saw people admiring me from 
outside, but I didn't think why. Mach bet-« 
ter had I not. 

“After awhile the young lady asked my 
price. 1 was sold to ber, wrapped in beau- 
tiful silver paper, and carried away. I did 
not like to go at all. I bad to leave the 
soldiers, the boats, the dogs, the whips and 
drums, all of which I liked very much, be- 
sides ny brothers and a little sister that I 
loved very dearly. 1 tried to throw myself 
off the seat of the carriage, and very nearly 
did a0, 

“The lady scolded ny new mamma tor 

nearly letting me fail, Sut it was not her 
fault. 1 was sorry for my temper, and lay 
atill until we reached home,when I remem- 
ber a horrid cat came and put bis nose in 
my face as I lay on achair. I don't like 
cals, 
“fut l was upbappy. I pined for my 
sisters and my tavorite place in the shop 
from which I could see the people. I was 
carried about for many davs, and sorme- 
tines put to bed in the middle of the day. 
Then at night 1 was wrapped up and laid 
in a drawer, which I found very close ; and 
one day I would not lie straight, so I was 
beaten and slapped by my young mamima 
till l cried my eyes out. 

“Then ny young lady wassorry. [ could 
not see at all, and she could not put my 
eyes back. I heard ber scoided,and then J 
was treated very kindly indeed. I bad a 
new house, and a bath, and new dresses ; 
but I was blind! It waa terrible. 

“At last, one day a gentleman came and 
talked toiny mamma. He said he would 
have iny eyes restored, and she thanked 
hin. So 1 was carried away again,Lut met 
with an accident which so disabled me that 
I could not return. 

“I was sent to the Infirmary and patched 
up; my eyes were put in, and again I 
could see; but I was not the same. My 
legs burt mein the joints—I felt rheuma- 
tism, I suppose; and I was not so well 
dressed as before. 

“At that time my present kind mamma, 
Miss Kathleen, came and bought me. She 
has given me new clothes, a nice house and 
everything I want. So [ am very happy 
indeed. She nurses me when I am ill, and 
shows me everything. Now I am having 
holidays as you see, like you ali. Here, I 
ain glad to say, I have again met my old 
friend the Soldier, who kept guard over the 
train inanv months ago,’’ 

The Doll ceased speaking, and the Sol- 
dier’s gaze made her blush red. 

‘Then the clock on the stairs struck one, 
and suddenly all tbe toys ran back into the 
box, the bears climbed up the mantel-piece 
to their former places; the fire went out 
by itself; and the toy-box holiday waa all 
over tor that night. 
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RONALD AND THE STAGS. 





BY JULIA GODDARD. 


T was a wild forest, and the tangled 

| brushwood and bracken gave shelter 

to many deer who led a happy lite 
amidst its silence and solitude. 

They did not see many human beings, 
excepting in the season when men took 
pleasure in shooting them down; and as 
they remembered in each vear friends or 
relatives lost tothem through such visita- 
tions, they did not much care to see the 
human face, but rather fled when a inan 
appeared in sight. 

There was, however, one exception to 
this aversion on their part, and this was a 
lame boy, with great, dark eves and a pale 
face. He oould only move slowly about 
with a crutch, and his delight was to 
wander into the forest, and, lying down 
amongst the moss and ferns at the foot of 
sone great tree, watch the graceful motions 
of the deer, wondering at their agility, and 
perhaps contrasting their fleetness with bis 
} own slow and awkward movements, 





| Ronald Hasseldine was tne youngest 
| Child of a large tamily former vy lev ny in 
that part of the untry and aS a last | 
f strengthening g 
al se Lt “4 
red on the borders of 1 eat. wheres 


nigit 
the pine wooda, 
H He had dreamed away the summer in 


nnHnaie the pure air and 
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ans near friends, whose interests he would 
guard as jealously as his own. 

He knew them all, and had given names 
to them—Swift, Beauty, Light-wing, Fleet, 
Strong, Gentile, and otbers that seemed to 
— their qualities. 

trong and Swift were bis especial favor- 
ites—they were so boid and fleet, and ices 
shy than the others; they ventured nearer 
to bim than most, and he induiged in the 
hope that some time they would come near 
enough to eat bread froin his band, 

“You must leave the forest before the 
shooting season coines on, Master Ronald,” 
asid the old nurse; “you tnust not stay to 
see the deer shot down as I have seen 
them.”’ 

“Shot down!” exclaimed Ronald, “my 
Gentile, ny Swift, my Strong—who would 
have the heart to do it?” 

It caine at last, but so far his especial 
deer had escaped; be counted them over 
every day, he spoke their names lovingly, 
he called to them and tried to coax thein to 
come to him. . 

One cold day Strong and Swift bad ven- 
tured a little nearer to him, and he kept 
quite still lest be should alarm them. 

Whilst he was thus watching and waiting 
he started himself, for a sudden sound met 
his ears, and h® saw Swilt fall to the ground, 
and in another moment Strong suddenly 
sprang up, then fell back. And then a tpan 
leaped over a stone fence, saying, as he 
fired again— 

“A good shot—a capital shot! Two 
brought down.’’ And then he fired again, 
and Strong and Swilt lay stretched out, 
dead—vJead ! 

Vhe boy was alinost paralyzed for a mo- 
ment, and then a sudden rush of indignant 
feeling, of sorrow, of anger came over him, 
and more quickly thau one might have 
expected he had limped to the spot where 
the deer lay, and had thrown his arms 
round the neck of one of them. 

“My Swift! my own poor Swift,” said 
he, and he sobbed as if his heart wouid 
break. 

‘‘Heyday, Ronald; you here?’’ said ihe 


stranger. ‘It’s a mercy you were not 
sbot.”’ 

The boy looked up, bet with flashing 
eyes. 


“T do not know you,” be said. 

**But I know yon, or rather I Enow who 
you must be. You are the son of my 
cousin, Archibald MHasseldine. Shake 
bands with me, and be thankful that you 
were not shot instead of the stag. Your 
father and I were boys here together.’’ 

The boy looked up again. 

“T will not shake hands,” said he, ‘and 
I shall dislike you all my life for killing 
wny Swift and my Strong.”’ 

“Pooh! nonsense, child! The deer are 
mine, and I[ have a right to shoot them; 
and I can tell you it requires a good shot 
to bring them down as | did—a shot to be 
proud of. You'll understand this better 
when you are a man.”’ 

**Perhaps | shall never live to be a man,” 
returned the boy. “I hear people say 1 
shall not. But if men shoot deer for 
pleasure, I sha’n’t care to be one.” Then 
suddenly raising bimself up, be added, 
“And they were beginning to know me, 
and I dare say before wiuter was over they 
would have eaten out of my hand.” 

And the tears streamed down the boy’s 
cheeks. 

“Why, you’re a regular baby!” said his 
cousin; ‘not a bit of a Hasseldine. All 
this fuss about a stag. I’ve come down ior 
some shooting, s0 you bad better keep out 
of the way if you don’t like it.” 

And he turned angrily away, whistling 
to his dog, and calling to the keepers to 
fetch the aead bodies of tue 

The boy sat stroking the heads of the 
dead deer, 

“I could not touch you in life, my poor 
fellows,” said he, “but now that you are 
dead you do not mind. Ob, Swift! oh, 
Strong! how I have loved you and watched 
your pretty ways! All summer long you 
have been mny pleasure. I will go home,” 
he added; ‘‘I cannot stay to see my deer 
all kiiled as Swift and Strong have been.” 

And again the bov knelt down beside 
them, and softly kissed each on its fore- 
head, and he thought that the great liquid 
eyes were locking at him still. Then he 
returned to the cottage. 

The old purse gave a cry wiftn she saw 
him, for be was whiter than over, and his 
bands and face and clothes were stained 
with blood, 

“Oh, Master Ronald, what is it?” 

“IT am not burt, nurse,” replied the boy, 
“but Swift and Strong are sbot, and are 
quite dead, and I cannot stay here any 
longer. I must go home now.” 
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THE CATS AND THE FROG. 





BY 8S. E. GIRTON, 





RS. MOUSER had two kittens who 
ya were growing so rapidly that they 
i prommised soon to be as large as their 
mother, 

‘They were simple-minded cats, who had 
hitherto believed in all their mother told 
them, and thought that she knew more than 
all the rest of the world put together. 

The world to them consisted of the fa:m- 
yard, the garden, and a paddock beyond ;: 
for Mrs. Mouser cvasidered them too young 


» go upon long expeditions, though she 
volvedin her mind the desirability 
ng then t ner nunting 

where she procured inany a stray 

| Soinetiines even a voung pheas- 


. partridge 


But there were dangers of traps and 
keepers, which it required the Sagacity of a 





* 


though Mra M lett -oeneteanis 
re, ouser 
brougtt home a young rabbit for them, a 


had been very uncommunicative about it,” 


“Mice first, © afterwards,” w 
Mourar matin she Wok ber len 
In 6 an a 
the rats and untos. .. 5 

he kittens becaine v expert, 
the love of hunting quew ‘pad toons ra. 
began to feel discontented and a little =: 
bellious, and though Mra. Mouser said 
“trust your mother to know what is best fo; 
you,” the kittens did not feel aitogethor 
disposed to take her advice, 

One —s a they were sitting around 
anaucer of milk, « frog suddenly | 
to A a sdge of Hod erage 

he kittens never seen a be 
and they regarded bim LF sy Pacer 
mingled with fear. They looked at their 
tnother, who was also surveying the frog 
and heard her say— , 

“Insolent! impertinent !”’ 

‘The frog heard ber also, but he was not 
abashed. 

“So you would keep these beautiful kit. 
tens of yours in the farm-yard all their 
lives, whilst you go bunting and enjoying 
yourself ?”’ said be. 

At these words the kittens pricked up their 
ears, Evidently the frog could tell thein 
what they wanted to know. 

“Alas, my kittens, heec not the words 
of this false stranger.”’ 

‘Oho !”’ said the frog. 


‘‘Oho | Mrs. Mouser, you are jealous. Well, 
If you won't show them, I the way will tell 
Where pheasants lurx and rabbits play, 
And they can hunt throughout the day,"’ 


The kittens started up. That was just 
where they wished to go. The frog knew 
just as much as their mother—perha 
inore ; and he bad said they were beautiful 
and graceful. They mewed complacently, 

“Ob, kittens,” said Mra, Mouser, ‘‘do not 
be deceived by the flattery and the idle 
tongue ofa stranger. Trust io me, trust in 
me,’ 

But ber words were uvheeded. As the 
frog leaped onward the kittens followed 
him. They looked not whither they were 
going, but hastened after him. 

Alas, one got into a trap, and would have 
been kil'ed, out Dick, the cow-bdy, found 
her and rescued her, and carried her back 
tothe farm, where Mrs. Mouser received 
her tenderly, and licked ber wounded 

We 

The other kitten, plunging through tall 
grass and reeds and rushes suddenly found 
herself ina rapid stream. Fortunately, it 
was not deep and so she manage! to strug- 
gle out in a very exhaus and 
drowned condition. 

She made the best of her way bomewara, 
where she was welcomed by her mother 
with much affection. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Mouser; “remember my 
dear kittens that old friends are the best, 
and that it does not do to be running after 
every new acquaintance, whose words may 
sound well, but whom it is dangerous to 
foilow.” 


half- 
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Tue TRUTH. —Truth comes to us only by 
glimpses. There are some who refuse to 
receive a partial truth, who insist upon hav- 
ing aclear idea of the whole, or at least 
upon persuading themselves that they have 
it, before they yield assent to anything. 
They will believe nothing which they can- 
not understand, they say, forgetting that, 
although we may both believe and under- 
stand many things to be true, it is only by 
occasional glimpses that we can ever dis- 
cover how they caine to beso, For instance, 
we all believe the wonders of the natural 
world, the existence and motions of the 
planets and stars, the changes in the earth's 
surtace, the marvellous growth in the vege- 
table world, and the still more wonderful 
development of the aaimal creation—o! 
conscious lite and human intelligence. In 
believing these things we understand that 
they are so ; but how they came to be 80, 
how they perform their several functions, 
what are the laws which upbold them and 
the forces they obey—these things we do 
not understand,except as study or thought, 
or participation in another’s thought, gives 
us glitmpses of the trutb. 





ee 


ABOUT BRIGANDS.—“Strategy,” says 4 
writer in a contemporary, ‘is a thing to be 
admired when it is employed for the cir- 
curmvention of rogues, While the Frencu 
were in Mexico, stage robberies on the 
Monterey road became very frequent. 
The French commander resolved to pul 4 
stop to them, and this is how be did it:— 

“He dressed up halt a dozen Zouaves in 
ladies’ attire, and sent them on in the next 
stage, their faces bidden by velis, vheir 
carbines hidden by their petticoats, Tle 
stage was stopped, the ladies, without wa't- 
ing to be invited, left the vebicle and !e!l 
into line with the rest of the passenger*. 
Suddenly a series of reports caine from 
that line, and some dozen robbers lay dead; 
the rest discreetly disappeared. — 

“For a long while alterwards it was only 
requisite to display a shawl and bonnet 
conspicuously to secure a tree passage [0: 
a stage on that road.”’ 
$< 

EVERYBODY has experienced the pair 
and annoyance of something getting 10¥ 


the eye. In the majority of cases if the su 





ferer has the patience to close thé 
gently, and keep it insmovably cios¢ 
f ‘ utes to a quarter of a 

the offending particie will be painic™ 


and safely washed away by the tears W» 


the eye will naturally shed. 
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Ir big heads are a sign of astuteness, * 
cabbage should be sharper than a pin. 
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THE SABBATH DAY. 
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BY GEORGE HERBEKT. 





© day most calm, most bright! 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud; 
‘Th’ endorsement of supreme delight. 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood; 
‘The couch of time; care’s balm and bay; 
rhe week were dark, but for thy ight;— 
Thy torch doth show the way. 


The other days and thou 
Make up one man; whose face thou art, 
Knocking at beaven with thy brow. 
‘The worky days are the back-part; 
The burden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 
rill chy release appear. 


Man has straight forward gone 
To endless death, But thou dost pull 
And turn us round, to look on one, 
Whom, if we were not very dull, 
We could not choose but look on still; 
since there Is no place so alone, 

The which he doth not fill. 


Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven’s palace arched lies; 
The other days fill up the spare 
And bellow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful bed and borders 
Iu God’s rich garden; that is bare, 
Which parts thelr ranks and orders, 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
or tne eternal, glorious King. 
On Sunday, heaven's gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife; 

More plentiful than hope, 


Thou art a day of mirth; 
And, where the week-days trail on ground, 
rhy flight is higher, as thy birth. 
Oh, let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven; 
rill that we both, being toss’d from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to heaven! 
ES ee 


THE WEDDING DAY. 

In Alsace and some places round about 
there exists a traditional usage, evidently a 
relic of ruder times, that at the close of a 
marriage feast the bride shall give one ot 
her garters to the bridegroom’s best man, 
who forthwith divides it into small pieces, 
which are distributed amongst the guests. 
In some manner the incident is associated 
with good luck. 

Pin money, as a lady’s dowry, had its 
origin with the introduction of pins, which 
were so expensive and withal so necessary 
to a lady’s comfort, that a separate allowance 
was made to her for their purchase. The 
amount of the pin money formed at one 
lime an item in the wedding contracts of 
the rich, 

Vins were first introduced prior to the 
year 1347, when twelve thousand were 
delivered from the Royal wardrobe for the 
use of Princess Joan, andin the year, 1400, 
the Duchess of Orleans purchased in Paris, 
several thousand long and short pins, 
beside five hundred of English make. 

In the fourteenth century, makers were 
only allowed to sell their commodity 
openly on the two great feast days of the 
year, and ladies and city dames flocked to 
the depots to buy them, having first been 
provided with ‘“‘pin money’’ by their hus- 
bands. 

Anciently a considerable sum of money 
Was putinto a purse or plate, and presented 
by the hridegroom to the bride on the 
wedding night; a custom common to the 
Greeks as well as the Romans, and which 
appears to have prevailed among the Jews 
sod many Eastern nations. It was changed 
in the Middle Ages, and in the North of 
Europe, for the Morgengabe, or morning 
present, the bride having the privilege, the 
morning after marriage, of asking for 
any sum of money or any estate in her 
husband’s possession that she pleased, and 
Which could not, in honor, be refused by 
him. Something cf the same kind prevailed 
in England under the name of the **‘Dow,”’ 
or endowment parse 
A trace of this is still kept up in rural 
Cumberland, where the bridegroom pro- 
vides himself with gold and silver, and 
we n the service reaches the puint, ‘‘with 
all my worldly goodsI thee endow,’’ he 


i 

a upthe money, hands the clergyman 
1s fee 
Chief 
the bride. 


he |} 


rincess Clotilde, he offered by his 
+ sou and a dernier, the smallest coins 
marriage offering 


ng tO the rank of the 


some old plays it appears that 


Knives re 
* Were formerly part of the accoutre- 


ment of an English as well as of a German 
bride. The practice of wearing such 
articles and purses was pretty general 
among European ladies at the end of the 
sixteenth century. Wedding knives were 
presented, among other articles of a domestic 
character. Amongst the Norwegians, in 
Pagan times, the bride’s wedding outfit 
included a sword, an axe, and a shield, with 
which to defend herself against any attack 
of her liege lord. 

When Rolt, King ot Norway, and Eric’s 
daughter were marr‘ed, they sat throned in 
state, whilst the King’s courtiers passed 
betorethem and deposited offerings of oxen, 
sheep, sucking-pigs, horses, geese, and 
other live stock. Formerly, amongst poor 
people, there existed a custom of having 
Penny Weddings, at which the guests gave 
a contribution towards the feast and to 
endow the bride. 

These however, were reprobated by the 
straiter-laced sort as leading to disorder and 
licentiousness, but it was found impossible 
altogether to suppress them. All that 
could te done was to place restrictions 
upon the amount allowed to be given; in 
Scotland the limit was fixed at five shill- 
ings. The custom is not quite obsolete et 
the present day, though it is only practiced 
in places far removed trom the ‘‘busy 
hum.”* 

It is from customs such as we have at- 
tempted to describe that our present elab- 
orate system of giving presents at wed- 
dings has sprung, customs that can be 
traced back to the dark ages. 

With our foretathers a great deal de- 
pended on the day and the month whether 
a marriage would be happy or not. For 
instance, they believed in the silly saw— 


Marry in May, rue for aye, 


a superstition to which geome ancient writ- 
ers, including Ovid, gave credence. It was 
also believed in by Sir Walter Scott, in 
more modern times, for we find that he 
hurried home from the Continent to pre- 
vent the marriage of his daughter to Mr. 
Lockhart taking place in the ‘unlucky 
month."’ 

Why May should be considered an un- 
favorable time for entering into the happi- 
est and most sacred of human relationships 
is not at all clear; but though we laugh at 
the notion, it still has its weight, as evi- 
denced from the fact that it is the month in 
which fewest marriages are contracted. 

The Japanese are extremely supersti- 
tious, and have innumerable signs and 
tokens by which to regulate their conduct 
and belieis. At a marriage ceremony 
neither bride nor bridegroom wears any 
clothing of a purple color, lest their mar- 
riage tie be soon loosed, as purple is the 
color most liable to fade. 

Every nation has its superstitions on this 
subject, and strangely enough, while other 
beliefs have died out and are forgotten, 
these remain to us, some with almost their 


original force. 
So — 


brains of old. 


Prayer is the voice of faith. 

One victory over one’s self is worth ten 
thonsand over others. 

Sometimes it is exceedingly hard to tell 
where frankness ends and impudence begins. 

What the age needs is time tor reflec- 
tion. Weare, in the main, in loo great a hurry. 

Harbor not revenge in thy breast; it will 
torment thy heart and discolor its best inclinations, 

But consider, and forget not, thine own 
weakness; eo shalt thou pardon the failings of 
others. 

Indulge not thyself in the passion of an- 
ger; itis whetting a sword to wound thy own breast, 
or murder thy friend. 

Between the humble and contrite heart 
and the majesty of Heaven there are no barriers. 
The only password is prayer. 

The first petition that we are to make to 
Almighty God ts for a good conscience, the next for 
health of mind, and then of body. 

If what is done be done in faith, some 





» and pours the rest into a handker- | 
' Which is held by the bridesmaid for | 
When Clovis was married to | 





good things will come out of our mistakes even, only 
let no one mistake self-will for that perfect thing, 


faith. | 
Trouble is appointed for us all here be- 


low, and chere comes a time when we need more 
: 


rt and help than the things of this life can give 


a 
Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental guardiao 
and legislator, who knows us better than we know 


ourselves, and be loves us better wo. 


 Femininities. 


Wood.-rose is a new color. 
The mother’s neart is the child's school- 


Candidates for the degree of M. A.— 


Wires, 


Sarah Bernbardt was a dressmaker's ap- 
prentice. 


Consolation for old maids—Misfortunes 


never come singly. 


Miss Ellen K. Abbott is teaching her 
73d term of school at Webster, N. H. 


It is fashionably reprehensive not to be 
connected In some way with a charitable society. 


The Empress of Japan proposes to fol- 


low an illustrious example and ‘‘come to America.’ 


Whether happiness may come or not, 
we should try to prepare ourselves to do without it. 


Whooping cough paroxysms are relieved 
by breathing the fumes of turpentine or carbolic 
acid, 


Revolving bookcases of a new kind are 
tal! and narrow, with curtains to save the volumes 
from dust. 


A folding bed nearly killed a Chicago 


woman, who was found doubied upand all but bro- 
ken in two by it. 


A woman who counts her children to the 
number of 28, it Is stated, has been pensioned by the 
Mexican government, 


It is only another illustration of the law 
of compensation that women advanced in views are 
apt to be behind in the fashions, 


Sleeplessness caused by too much blood 
in the head may be overcome by applying a cloth wet 
with cold water to the back of the neck, 


Enameled jewelry is more popular than 
ever, Flowers of all kinds glistening with diamond 
dewdrops make striking pins and pendants, 


The first baby born in South Sioux City, 
Neb., wasgiven a serenade by the band and pre- 
sented with a corner lot in that promising town. 


Chinese girls and young women in San 
Franciscoare reported to be gradually adopting the 
American style of dress—even to the bang fashion of 
wearing the hair. 


Madame, to maid: ‘‘Francoise, why do 
you clean my boots with my tooth brush?’’ Maid, to 
madame: ‘'Madame, the fact js, the other brushes 
are 60 large aud madame’s boots are so small.’’ 


Do not place raw meat directly on ice, 
for the Juices are apt to be withdrawn, It should 
never be leftin the wrapping paper. I’ut it in an 
uncovered earthern dish and then set the dish on the 
ice, 

Only a girl who has run a typewriter at 
#1 per week and finally married her employer can en- 
ter a dry goods store and paralyze a lady clerk re- 
ceiving #6 per week. It’s nouse fur a millionatre’s 
wife tu try it, 


In al] matters save one women are quick 
enough. They know the rights of a story before 
they hear it, and can tell a man what his thoughts 
are before he knows them himself, but they cannot 
judge the men who make love to thein. 


‘Do you know why you and George 
remind me of two shades of one color?’ asked a 
young lady of acompanion, whu had been engaged 
for a gvod many years. ‘‘No,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘l'll 
tell you, then, It's because you don‘t match.’’ 





A New Haven, Conn., woman attracted 
a great deal of attention to her house the other day 
by decorating it with mourning emblems and sus- 
pending across the street an efMigy of Queen Victoria, 
surmounted by mottoes uncomplimentary to Eng- 
land. 


Steps have been taken by Racine, Wis., 
election officers, itis stated, to Institute legal pro 
ceedings against Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, on the 
charge of attempting to stulf the ballot box, Mrs, 
Willis Is the leader of the woman suffragists of Wis- 
cousin, 


If a new broom be immersed in boiling 
water until it is quite cold, and then thoroughly 
dried in the alr, lt willbe far more pleasant to use 
and last nuch longer, Frequent molstening of the 
broom is couduetve to its usefulness and aleo to the 
carpets, 

Several girls employed in a factory at 
New Britain, Conn., lured a ‘*mashber,’’ who had 
been annoying one of thelr number by his !mpudent 
attentions, to a street where the mud was plenty and 
neighbors scarce, and there drubbed him and rolled 
him in the mire. 


Six widows, says an exchange, live on 
six adjacent farms in the town of Venango, this 
State, and, whatis more remarkable, they are all 
Hendersons, being the widows of the late Hender- 
sun brothers—Thomas, Samuel, Audrew, Stewart, 
William and Alexander. 


Once and once only have we known a 
lap dog being an advantage to a young lady. This 
little animal had the pecullarity of always howling 
dismally whenever he beard a note of music, she 
was nota skilled musician, and this habit of her 
dog's spared her admirers a great deal. 


Eight letters that were produced at a re- 
cent breach of promise hearing told the tale pretty 
clearly. The first commenced ‘*Dear Mr. Simiti,’’ 





| John,*’ **DearJobhn,’’ ‘*Dear sir,*’ 


then tollowed ‘*My Dear Joln,’’ then ‘*My Darling 
Join,*? ‘*My own Darling Jack,’’ ‘‘My Darling 
*Sir,’’ and all | 
was over, | 


A common complaint. Tired wife: | 


‘Jonn, I wish you would bring in some wood 
Husband: ‘'I would, my dear, but I have the st 
bagoagain.’* ‘*‘You have?’ "Yes; the palns 
my back are st terrible.’ ‘Wi “ at ‘4 





nts —— 
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_ _Masculinities. — 


Lesincss travels so slo 
soon overtakes bism. 


The man who believes talk is cheap 


never employed a lawyer. 


Art of conversation — You convince a 
man, you persuade a woman, 


The man who makes hay while the sun 
shines at times gets sun-struck. 


Luminous harness is the latest device to 
make the dark horse visible at night. 


Many a woman trusts her husband when 
he can't get trustee’ by anybody else. 


Aman who is not ashamed of bimeelf 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. 


There is now no established religion in 
Japan, and missionaries are regarded as harmless 
curtosities, 


A Charlestown, Mass., young man’s 
hat, glovesand hose match the color of his best 
giri’s hair, 


The law cannot make a man moral, but 
itcan make him dreadfully uncomfortable when he 
is immoral, 


Nine-tenths of the blind in poorhouses 
are bachelors, They probably lost their sight in try- 
Ing to thread needles. 


“You and Jones don’t seem to be as 


thick as you were, Does he owe you any money?’’ 
**No; he wants to,"’ 


True politeness is perfect ease and free- 
dom. Itconsistssimply iu treating others just as 
you love to be treated yourself. 


The apprehension of evil is many times 
worse than the evil iteelf; and the tlla man fears he 
shall suffer, he suffers in the very fear of them. 


Why is it that whenever you are looking 
for anything you always find it ia the last place you 
look?—Because you always stop lcoking when you 
find it. 


A Laurens, 8. C., judge told a jurf that 
if they convicted the defendant they would be paid 
for serving, but If they tailed to convict they would 
get no pay. 


‘‘What is the matter with the baby?’’ 
asked a lady of alittle girl, whose baby brother she 
had understood to be aliing. ‘‘Oh, nothin’ much,’’ 
was the answer; ‘*he’s only hatchin’ teeth.’ 


A correspondent announces the virtues 
of castor ollin the removal of warts. Constantly 
applied once a day, for from two to four or six weeks, 
it has not failed inany case of any size or long stand- 
ing. 

A curious present fora deaf person has 
been introduced in Germany—a fan, dettiy conceal- 
ing a tiny ear-trumpetin ite end stick. Gentlemen 
can have thelr ear-trumpets hidden In a walking- 
cane, 


Many American ladies in London are 
said to be unable to find ready-made shoes there 
small enough to fit them, the average of the Ameri- 
can being greatly below the average English foot in 
size, 


If aman, whose integrity you do not 
very well know, makes you great and extraordinary 
professions, do not give much credit to him, Pruba- 
bly you will find that he aims at something besides 
kindness to you. 


Coaversation of two young ladies over- 
heard ata dinner-table: ‘*‘Weli, dear, and how do 
you like your false teeth?’’ ‘Oh, very much! They 
are a great Improvement; they help so much to do- 
mesticate the food,’’ 


She, parrot in one hand, dog in other: 
**Yes, Edward, we've got everything, 1 believe 
but, where's the baby?’' He: ‘‘Why, [ gave it to 
you.’’ She: **I know, and I gave it back to you.’’ 
He: **Well, by thunder! if l haven't gone and left 
it im the parlor car!’ 


wily that Poverty 


Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, does not belleve in gentle preaching 
to rich sinners, He says there are some pastors who 
woatitin this style: ‘Brethren, you must repent, 
as it were, and be converted, In @ measure, or you 
will be damned, to some extent,’’ 


As a general rule, each woman is mor 
ally superiorto the man whom she marries, aud 
more capable than he of the domestic virtues, We 
willtell youwhy. It ls because women have in a 
higher degree than men that crowning exceilence of 
marriage—the spirit of self-sacrifice, 


As a cure for earache take a common to 

baceo pipe, puta plece of cotton-wool in the bowl, 
pour on ten drops of chloroform and cover with an- 
other pad of cotton. Place the stem of the pipe to 
the afflicted ear and blow into the bowl, when in 
tnost cases the pain will be speedily relicved, 


There may be more pathos in the fall of 
a collar or the curi of a lock than the shallow think 
for. Should we be soapt as we are now to coinpar- 
sionate the misfortanes and to forgive the lusincerity 
ot Charles Ll, if his pictures had portrayed him ina 
bob-wig and a pig-taily Vandyke was a greater 
sophist than Hume, 


A paper read before the German Royal 
Statistical, Society Is cited to show that the mortality 
among the professional aod independent classes} i+ 
much lees than In the laboring claswes. It says the 
most healthy persons are clergymen, farmers and 
yardeners; the most unhealthy, inn and hotel ser 
vants, general laborers and fruit sellers. 





If a person be passionate and give you 


ili language, rather pity him than be moved to an- 
| ger. You will find that silence, or very gents 
words, are the wost exquisite revenge for reproaches 
they will elther cure the distemper io the angry man 
.nd make him sorry for his passion, or they will bea 
e; f and punishment to bim, 
4 f ig man pa ] #150 a few we 
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Recent Book Issues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for June has, 
among other notable contributions, papers 
on “Peddlers and Hawkers,” “How to Se- 
cure Flowers Fight Months in the Year," 
“The Social Position of Divers Animals,” 
“Famous Fl of Fieid and Fleet, ‘The 
Making of Entrees j' a very interesting 
article by S. Baring-+iould,on “The Bruns 
wick Ghost,” serial and short stories, 
worms, music, a large number of capital 
llustrations, and an exceptionally interest- 
ing ‘“iatherer,"’ with ite record of Inven- 
tion and Discovery, Published by Cassell 
& Co., New York. 

The Forum tor June is edifying reading 
from cover to cover, Vrofessor F, L. VPat- 


ton hasa very thoughttul paper, “Is An- 
dover Komanizing 7’ Andrew Lan din 
cusses “Books that Have Helped Me ;’’ 


Professor G. J. Momanes contributes a 
thoroughlv seadable article, “What is the 
Object of Life 7" John Fulton tells “Why 
the Revised Version Has Failed ;” Eliza 
Lynn Linton discourses “On Things So- 
cial; the Kev. Dr. J. M. Beckley writes 
thoughtfully about “Capital Punishment,” 
and in advocacy of it; Edward Carey has 
an admirable paper on **An Evil of the 
Schools ;" and Professor KR. HH. Thurston 
provides a timely article on “The Form 
and Speed of Yachts.” In both ius litera- 
ture and its topics the number is macnn 
attractive. Published by the Forum Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

The June number of The Eelectic has an 
attractive table of contents which indicates 
both strength and variety. Prof, Huxley 
has the place of honor ina paper entitled 
“Science and Psaeudo Science.” Carl 
Rosa discusses Knglish opera, and Kobert 
Louis Stevenson, in his article “The Day 
After To-morrow,"’ attempts to show what 
would be the result, hoald Jienry George- 
isn «or Socialism be victorious, H. D. 
Traill cOntinues a suggestive discussion of 
the uses of Parliament, The author of 
“John Halifax" talks very sensibly about 
the marriage relation and divorce under 
the head of ‘Kor Ietteror Worse.”” “Flact- 
uation in Trade and Wages,’’ by George 
Howell, “The Decline of the Drama,” by 
Harry Quilter, and **The Making of Bri- 
tain,’ by Archibald Geikie, are all articles 
of noticeable interest, Baron Tennyson 
contributes a jubilee poem, “Carmen Secu- 
lare,”’ and Sir Theodore MartM® gives anew 
version of “Schiller's “Sony of the Bell.” 
There are other short papers and stories of 
interest. Published by Kh. KR. Pelton, No, 
25 Bond street, New York, 

The frontispiece of the June Century is 
a striking portrait of Count Leo Tolstoi,the 
Kussian novelist, an interview with whom 
is recorded by George Kennan in a paper 
entitled “A Visit to Count Tolstoi.’’ Mrs, 
Van Kensselaer’s series of papers on the 
great English cathedrals, treats this month 
of Peterborough, illustrated, Julian Haw- 
thorne has a paporon “College Boat-Rac- 
ing, anda Yale tian contributes an arti- 
cle on “Boat-Racing for Amateurs.” The 
Lincoln history toakes marked progress to- 
ward the Presidential contest of S60.) It is 
Hlustrated with «a number of portraits, 
Rev. T. T. Munger has a thoughtful and 
suggestive paper on Mducation and Social 
lrogress.”’ The war series includes “From 
the Wilderness to Cold Harbor,’ by Gen, 
bh. oM. Law, and “Hand-to-Hand Fighting 
i Spottsyivania.’’ There are also a couple 
of brief war papers in “Memoranda,’’ and 
an editorial article on “lord Wolseley's 
listimate of Gien. Lee’ The fiction com- 
prises Mr. Stockton'’s serial “The Hun- 
dredth Man,” and a strong short story by 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The poeti- 
eal contributions are mumerous, aol the 
several departinents are well-filled with 
interesting and entertaining matter. 

er ee - 

THERE is a strange and weird fascination 
about stories of living burial One of the 


Host prouesome of these which we have 
seen forsome tine is sent by the Odessa 
correspondent of the Daily ews; Major 
Majurof!, Aidedeaump to the Governor 
General of Odessa, was believed to have 
died suddenly three weeks sinee. Ile was 


buried with all military honors forty hours 
after his supposed death, but after he had 
been afortnightin the grave—“while the 
family vault in the necropolis was being 


renovated for the Kussian Feast of the 
Dead, the coflin lid was noticed to have 
been forced partly open, It was imunedi- 
ately removed, apd the body found face 
downwards. Tfie face was dreadfully 
lacerated, and the flesh gnawed from the 
hands, The corpse was still bleeding, 


which contirins the statement of a work- 
man that his attention was first attracted 
by a noise in the colin, and the unfortu- 
nate major died only on the instant of the 
appalling disvovery.”"” The idea of the 
“corpse” reviving alter burial, prolonging 
existence for fourteen days by eating the 
flosh off its own hands, and then dying 
Just as the lid was opened, is as terrible as 


anything hdyar Allan Poe ever con- “You've written to bin, then ?” said | 
ceived. (rand-aunt Halliday,with a sbrewd twinkle 
— in ber hazel eyes, 
=> “Y-yen, ‘owned Linsie, “I told bim it 
11 s _ urious fact that persons far from was unlike anything that I bad anticipated. 
= as pene thane yet extraordinary 1 deaecribed your pretty furniture and 
sire Mi h an hardi OOM Che vital parts of choice china, avd the solid silver tea-ser- 
t \ em must be well ba anced in order | vice, with the Hallfday mon gram on it 
‘ ’ ; oy 
! ML CACOSHIVE and y feet of ainethyete, and he caus f 
‘ 7 
4 
nai ge " 
. oe i blushing very prett And be al 
MXPECT 1 j ( unti the hay in the barn last night.” 
you are dead, 


Her Fairy Godmother. 








BY &. HM. 
fyyw) MY Grand-aunt Haliiday’s!" said 
Lissio, bursting into tears. “Up inthe 


Lake District, where the grass grows in 
the middle of the road, and there isn’t « 
wagon goes past unless you count tbe psy- 
carta and the coach, in the summer.” 

“Horrible sald Miss Brown, the com- 

nion. 
peel’ as soon be buried alive!” sobbed 
Lissie. 

“{ never heard of anything #o cruel in all 
my life,” said Hasan, maid-of-all work. 

“Do bold your tongue, Susan, and get 
about your work,” ssid Lisie, sharply. 
“Who asked you Ww interfere? Mawua 
will be very angry when she comes in and 
finds the drawing-room is pot done up.”’ 

And Susen slunk away rather discom- 
fited, while Miss Brown remained to con- 
wole prety Lissie Lawson as she helped 
to pack the boxes which were to gu to Aunt 
Halliday’s. 

“And I’m not even & ve allowed to bid 
bim good-bye,” walled the forlorn young 
dainsel, “Ob, 1 don’t see bow inawuia can 
be su hard-bearted.” 

“Je he very handsome?” mid Miss 
Brown, whose life bad not known many 
love aflairn. 

“Exactly like a Troubvadour,” said Lissie 
onthusiesticsl|y. 

“Dear, dear!" said Mise Brown, with a 
vague idea of black veivet, a guitar, ard 
white satin sleeve-linings, 

“With melancholy eyes,and a inoustache 
as black as tuk,” said Limie, “Ob, don’t 
yut my collars in the sawe tray with the 
French-hesled boots, please,” 

“And what is his LDusiness 7’ said Miss 

srown, 

“He is here on « private embassy for the 
Russian Governmeny,” said Lissie proudly. 
“Hut that’s just what inamina won't believe. 
He mys be cannot divulge his identity 
without betraying bis trust; a8 soon as his 
mission is over he says be will produce the 
inost satisfactory explanations; but inawina 
actually believes bias to be an impositor.”’ 

“Ob, dear!’ said Miss brown, 

“You see, matnima isn’t a physiogno- 
wiiet,”’ said Lissie, “or she would read 
truth plainly inseribed upon his nobie 
brow. The checked sumimer-silks next, 
Miss Brown, though I dou’t kuow what use 
checked \sutnmernilke will be to me at 
Grand-aunt Halliday’s.”’ 

“Hut you can write w bim every day, 
dear,” sothed Mins brown. 

“They will intercept the letter,” sighed 
Lissle. 

“Never inind,” said Miss Brown, folding 
up an lodian foulard polonaise, ‘the torch 
of love will burn all the brighter for a few 
Uriel! otmcurations,”’ 

“What « dear comforting creature you 
aro,’ maid 
Ibrown'’s knobby forehead, 

“I, un, have pa through the fiery 
ordeal,” sighed Miss Krown, returning the 
Caress, an ehe packed a cologne-bottie and 
# travelliog inketand int the mullling folds 
ol « red Shetland suawl. 

So Lissie Laweon was sent to Grand-aunt 
lialiiday’s, atthe foot of Kutterinere, to get 
out of the way of Mr Algernon De 
Courcy, 

She was a little disappointed that the 
snug collage was not more duugeon-like, 
and that the solitery mountain-path turned 
out to be a welltravelled turnpike. 

She had inade up her wind to thorough 
wmartyrdom ; and Mra. Halliday, instead of 


headed cane and «temper, was a cheerful 
old lady, whose cheeks were tinted with 
fresh bivom, like a winter apple, and who 
wore # black-«silk dress with pretty lace 
rattles, 

The drawing-room floor was covered with 
a real Turkey carpet; there was a cabinet 
of old china in the corner; @ little maid 
in «@ white cap waited al the table; and 
(irand-aunt Halliday'’s jewel-case was a 
usarvel wy behold, 

The old lady had travelled abroad, read 


re with « fat, dappled pony, and, 
to Lissie's surprise, she was eminently 
syinpathetic, 

“Dear asuuty,”’ maid the girl, “I never 
dreamed you were aa nice as this.’ 

“Well, my dear,” said Grand-aunt Halli- 
day, “I have been young myself, and 1 
don't believe in 
straint upon the heart’’—bere Lissie jumped 
up and kissed ber—‘ss, wheo I got your 
mother’s letter, I thought the whole matter 
over, If you really believe you cau’t live 
without this young inman—" 

“Darling aunty,” faltered Lissie, may | 
tell you # secret 7” 

“Confide entirely in me, iny child,’’ said 
(irand-auut Halliday, patting ber dimpled 
cheek, 

“Well, then, be met ime under the apple 
tree lam night,’ comfemed Lissie, “by the 
light of the inoon.”’ ; 





“My dear clijld, this will never do,” pro. | 
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Linsie, stooping to kiss Mins | 


| dear. 


being # hooked-nome old crone, with a gold- | 


all the newest books, and drove alittle bas- | 
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nounced Grand-eunt Halliday. “He must 
H ty?” 
“Here, aun 
“Il want to 4 him for myself,” said Mra, 
Halliday. 


“But what will ay A 

“Your mother, ny con- 
fidence in my j t,” said Graod-sunt 
Halliday lunpressively. “Didn't I tell you 
that it was nc part of my to put an 
unnatural force upon the inclinations? If 
he really loves you so devotedly he shall 
have at feast achance. It isn’t in the fit- 
ness of things that say grand-niece’s suitor 
should be sneakiog sroand the back 
orchard, and sieeping in the hay-loit like 
a trawp.”’ 

colored a little. 

“But what else could he de, Aunt Halli- 
day 7" said she. 

“For that v reason,” said the oid lady, 
“ith dignity, “I invite bim here as # guest. 
My busband’s nephew, Tom Freshbfield, is 
to be bere to-night trom Manebester, but 
there is plenty of room. Tow shall sive 
in the cedar chamber. Mr. De Courcy shall 
have the red room. Where is be now 7” 

“{—I think he’s having s cigar and read- 
ing the newspaper in the road,” rather 
guiltily confessed Lissie. 

“Go and call bim in,” said Mrs. Halliday. 
“Teli bim be shall be welcome.”’ 

And Linsie obeyed, scarcely able to be 
lieve her own ears. 

“She's a deal better than any fairy god- 
motber I ever beard of,” thought she. 

Mr. De ag was indeed tall and Trou- 
badour-like. He had dark, pensive eyes, 
and wore a very handsowe satin necktie ; 
and if his finger-nalls were not as clean as 
Mrs. Halliday liked to see, and his pocket- 
band«erchiels were not of the finest liner, 
still, people tLougut differenttiy upon sach 
subjects, 

‘Tow Fresbfield looks the most of a gen- 
tleman,” thought Mrs, Halliday. 

And even Lissie, in mental comparison, 
could not belp owning to herself that Mr. 
Fresbfield seemed the most at Lis ease. 

**But then,” thought Lissie, “he Lasn’t 
any diplomatic troubles on his mind. I 
wish, though, that dear Algernon wouldn’t 
eat green peas with his knoife, and that he 
would take a little inore notice of the chair- 


covers, and not drag them off every time | 


besite down. I never knew before that be 
took snuff. I hope it won’t make Grand- 
aunt Halliday uervous,”’ 


But Grand-aunt Halliday smiled he- 


| sweetest, and seemed to notice nothing 


And Tom Freshfield diligently talked 


| polities, aud did hjs best to amuse the 
| stranger. 
Nevertheless when Lissie went to bed 


that night she was not so bappy asshe bad 
ox pected tw be. 

‘or a diplomat, Mr. De Courey was not 
so remarkably intelligent,after ail, and she 
was very certain that bis grammar was not 
altogether correct, 

She boped tnat Tom Fresbfield had not 
observed it. 

In the dead of night, Grandaunt Halli- 
day’s band fell softly on Lissie’s shoulder. 
She started ap. 

“*Husb !’’ said the old lady. “Don’t utter 
asound. Get up, come downstairs with 
me,”’ 

“What is the matter?” gasped the girl. 
“Your fine lover is breaking into my bi 
walnut-wood escritoire,’’ said Mrs. Halli- 
day. “tie basa complete set of burglar’s 
tools, Butdon’t look so frightened, my 


empty. Town Fresbfield bas the pins and 
pendants at the county bank. He’s welcoine 
to all he can find. 

“And Tom and the farm-laborer bave got 
his accomplice safely tied outside; and 
they’re ready t) seize on him the moment 
he steps across ths threshold. But come, I 
want you to seefior yourself !’’ 

And, standing on the staircase, where she 


could peep through the fanlight into the | 
dining-roouis, Lissie bebeid Ler Troubad- | 
our lover pas locks and priziung open | 
| drawers in 

oer. 


4 wost business-like ian- 


In spite of her resolution sbe uttered a 
little cry. 
Mr. De Courcy looked up and saw ber; 


the next instant the room was in dark- 
Less, 
aa * * - __ * 


“But we caughtthe fellow as neatly as 
possibie,”” Mr. Town Freshtield said, after- 


| wards, *‘with einpty jewel casein his 


session, and aiot of silver spoons in bis 
breasi-pocket, He’s an old hand, the 
authorities say. ‘Light-fingered Larry,’ 
they call him; and he’s safe to get a long 
terin of penal servitude.” 

Alas, or Lissie! 

“But how did you know he was 
Aunt Halliday /"' said she. 

“I didn’t know, child,” said the old lady. 
“I only suspected that everything wasn’t 
right. But don’t fret; one doesn’t expect 
be the best judge 
of character in the world. Tom Freshfield 
declared he was a rascal the first moment 
he set eyes on him.” 

“You see,” said Tom, “he never jooked 


a thief, 


| ne straight in the eyes. That isan unfaii- 
| ing symptoin.’’ 


And Town Freshfield set bimself so gili- 
gently to work to console the disillusionized 


inaiden that he soon succeeded in restoring | 


her temporarily eclipsed smiles. 
SO tthe expedition to Grand-aunt 
V6éd « success, after all. 
: ’ * 


rer , ' 
yy : | ve q 


Halli- 


8 pr 

ana there 

Aaa Dew 16 Wiil rime 
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ALWAYS say a kind word if you 


is ashes, Mr. J 








The jewel case is there, but it is | 








A Cure For All 





Diarrhea, Dysenterys, 
nleacy and all internal pains. 
the foregoing Complaints see our Printed 
It is Highly Importast that Every Famili 

Supply of =? 


Radway’s Ready 


Always in the house. Its use will prove benesciai 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth. 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
gress of disease as quickly as the Ready Relici 
It is pleasant to take as a tonic, anodyne or « 


log, lotion. 
such as Fev 


E 


: 5 


here epidemic diseases v 
Dracntery, Cholera, ‘Influenza, Le 


4 


ever, Pneumonia other t 4 
RaDWAY’s READY RELIEF will, it en as dir 
protect the system agaiast attacks, and if seized wi 
sickness, quickly cure the patient. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 
Not only cures the patient seized with ma- 
laria, bat if people ex posed to it will every morning 
on getting out of bed take twenty or thirty 4 of 
the READY RELIEF in a giass of water and drink 
itand eat, say a cracker, they will escape attacks, 

PRACTISING WITH R. R. R. 
MONTAGUE, Tex, 
Dr. Radway & Co,: 


I have been using yous medicines for the last 
twenty years, and in all cases of Chillsand Fever | 
have never failed to cure. I never use anything but 
your READY KELIEF and PILLS. 

THUS. J. JONES. 

Mr. JOHN MORTON, of Verpianck Point, N. Y.. 

roprietor of the Hudson River Brick Manutactoeri 

‘v., say> that he prevents and cures attacks of chi 
and fever in his family apd among the men in his 
employ by the use of RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
and PIL Also the men in Mr. Frost's brick vard, 
at the saine place, rely entirely om the K. RK. BR. for 
ihe cure and prevention of Malaria. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, 
sv quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


i 


KADWAY’'S READY RELIEF is scure for every 
Pain, TOOTHACH HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
LUMLAGO, NEURALGIA. RHEU MATI=M, 


SWELLING of the og! St EO BRUISES, 
PAINS in the BACK, CH or LLIMBs. 

The application of the Ready RKetiei will afford in- 
stant ease and comfort. 

It was the Orat and is THE ONLY PAIN KEMED) 
that Instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
Jays Tuflamimation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, by one application. 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOL VENT, 


The Great Bleod Purifier 


Pare blood makessound flesh, strong bone and s 
clear skin. If you would have your Sesh firm, and 
yuur bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 
RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN KESOLVENT. 
It possesses wonderful power in curing all forms of 
scrofulousand eruptive diseases, syphiloid uicers, 
tumors, sores, enlarged glands, &c., vaghthy and 
permanently. Dr. Randolph Meintire, of >t. Hya- 
clnthe, Canada. says: **1 completely and marvel- 
ously cured a victim of Scrotuta in its last stage by 
followiug your advice given in your little treaiise 
on that disease.’** 

Joseph Bushell, of Dennison Mills, ei was 
**completely cured by two bottles of ADWAY'S 
KESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.’ 

J. F. Trunnei, South St. Louis, Mo., **was cured 
of a bad case of Scrofula after having been given up 
as incurable.** 

A remedy composed of ingredients of ¢xtraordl- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, 
repair and invigorate the broken-down aud wasted 
body. All druggists. §1 a buttie. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver. Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, H he, Costiveness, Indizes- 
tion, Biliousness. Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowel Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viesara. Purely vegetable, containing »v 
mereury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

PRICE, tec PER BUX. Sold by all druggists. 


“A FINE, SURE MEDICINE.” 


Rapway & Co.—Gentlemen : Your Pills have 
often warded off sidkness in my family. ! oo 
= it ag A he without ems thers are a fine, >¥ 

icine. fi your , 
medicine ost respect WHEN EY KES WORTH. 

CHEBANSE, Iroquois Co., Lilinois. 

What a Physician Says of Radway’s Pills. 

law using your K. R. Melle: and yoor Reguistios 
Pilis and have recommended them abeve ai! p! oe 
and sella great many of them. I have them on baud 
always, and use them in my practice and fn phot 
family, and expect to, im preterence of all Pils. 


Yours respectfully, _ : 
aan . Da. A. U. MIDDLEBROVE. 











DORAVILLE, Ga, 


, ov > x >. ' 4 
DYSPEPSIA. 
DK. KHADWAY’'S PILLS ea i 
 « 
anletter stamp »> DR. RADWA & 
Warren street, New York 
S@ intorufation worth thousands 


you. . } 
TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for BATE 
WAY’Sand see that the name ““RADWAY 


«hat you buy. 
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Humorous. 


SNAKY ASSASSINS.—A recent writer on 
serpents regaies us with this information : 
In certain parts of Ben 








A ‘SPORTsMAN’S LOVE. 





A sportsman winged by Cupid’s dart 


said to the maid he loved, ‘‘My deer, 
Your wiles have fast enchained my hart 


With lynx of steel, *tis very clear. 


quail to think of my sad lot, 


My bistern never-ending woe; 
should my fawn dreaming come to urught, 


I 


think *twould lay this buffalo. 


‘‘Heron my knees I doe declare 
I'd gladly, freely diver thee; 
owlet me all thy burdens bear— 


Thy sor-roes, share them all with me: 


“y 


ou otter know how bad I feel, 
o your sea-duck-tive arts a prey. 


If you refuse, your heart is teal— 
say weasel wed, and mame the day.’ 


she smiled, the minx, and, blushing, sald, 
‘Think not that 1 woodchsek you over, 


Kn 


owing how badger heart has bled— 


Besides you'll make a bang-up plover!"’ 
—U. N. NONK, 





A dead set—Spectres. 


Spi 


rit of the press—Cider. 


Fine fellows—Magistrates. 
White lies—Pillow shams. 

A stunning article—A club. 

she roll-call—The baker’s cry. 
Trees that never grow—Axletrees. 
sisters of charity— Faith and hope. 

A new name for tight boots—A corn crib. 
A pillerot the church—-A pious apothe- 


ry. 


Paying the piper—Settling with the gas- 


fit 
i.ecT. 


Favorite game with the ocean—Pitch 


and toss. 


surglar’s advertisement—-Ggpods care- 


fully removed. 


The business that goes altogeth:r on 


tick —Telegraph. 


Make smallpox fashionable, and society 


would go miles to get it, 


When may a clock be said to conceal it- 


self? 


When ii gets behind time. 


A horticultural wag says that the lan- 


guage of flowers is uttered by tu-lips. 


Why isa great bore like a tree?—Be- 


cause both appear best when leaving. 


The book that makes the greatest stir in 


society is the well-filled pocket-book. 


Why ought slander to be made chief of 


detectives?—Because it is limpossible to escape it. 


Why is the feeblest moustache like the 


Fox 


suiad, cheese, 


xd for reflection. 


ichliest child?—Because it gets the most fondling. 


Veal-pie, lobster- 
No sleep; plenty of time to think. 


What is that which never asks any ques- 


ms, but reguires many answers?—The street door. 


What would be likely to be a military 


than’s favorite amusement ou board ship’—Sword- 
fislilng. 


Why is the end of a dog’s .tail like the 


K. 


art of a tree?—Because they are both farthest from 
v bar 


“If I cannot have the fat of the land, I 


ulder agalust a lamp-post. 


take a little lean,’’ said a tramp, as he rested 
s sho 


Mr. Parvenu: ‘James, how many t’s in 


ixtor 


pposed, 


7° Clerk: **Only one, sir.*’ 
Hand me a penknife.” 


io ?.: 


**So 


A young physician once fasked Dr. Oli- 


r Wendell Holmes for a suitable motto. 


‘Small 


ers gratefully received, *’ was the respouse, 


You can’t make a man a gentleman by 


ng 


him one, 


But sometimes you can please him 


carry your point, and that is more to your pur- 


A poet writes: “I know sweet songs I 


thnot 


isin 


ey in 


sing.** 
the same predicament, 
sist upon singing them. 


There are a great many other per- 
but unfortunately 


A New York paper recommends a baby 
the house as a protection against the midnight 


surglar, 


But thereare people who preter to take 
Leir chances against the burglar. 


A scientist has discovered that the mos- 


\/ito’s mission is to purify stagnant water. 
| {he name of common sense duesn’the keep away 
mn people, then, and attend to business’ 


Why 


‘““Boy,’’ he said, as he halted beside a 


olblack who was eating a big turnip, 
that's bad for you.’ 


‘I'm afraid 
‘*Yes—yam—but you'd better 


‘out all your sympathy on the turnip,’’ was the 


ity, as he bit off another quarter section. 


An advertisement appeared lately as fol- 


ory 


Vil’ 


**For sale, avery rare postage stamp, time of 
A correspondent, on calling the ad- 
‘rliser’s attention to the fact that there were no 


“tage Stamps at that time, recieved for answer, 


‘hat is Une reason the stamp is so rare.’’ 


Bride: “I mast have your advice, doc- 


My 


and frightens me half to death.’’ 


ine. as 
housekeeping duties 


yr Wel 


x at nigh 4 


there are only two in the family, 


husband has the nightmare nearly every 


Doctor: 


you 


yourself? 


ceezS 4 


ant make the hens set, though I’ve heid 


sown an bour at a time.’ 


gypsies, one of which a fee will tarnish 
a small cobra to any applicant, and ask no 
questions. A mau who desires to commit 
murder procures one of these reptiles, and 
places it within a bamboo just long enough 
to let the head de a little at one end 
and the tail atthe other. Armed with this 
deadly weapon, the murderer softly 
to his enemy's tent at dead of nignt, cuts a 
hole in the wall and introduces the bamboo. 
The tortured reptile, careless upon who 
it wreaks its animosity, strikes its fangs it.to 
the sleeper and is then withdrawn, and the 
assassin steals silently away. Snakes ars 
often employed in tro countries as a 
sort of domestic animal. The ship chand- 
lers of Rio Janeiro, for example, have each 
a boa housed among their bulky goods to 
act as a ratcatcher. These often become 
partially tamed and are then recruited by 
menageries, so that they afford an income 
to their owners, 


——_ 


OLD AT THIRTY.—The government of 
the house of the Indian Brahmin is strictiy 
in the bands of the wan: of the father dur- 
ing the youth of the family, and of the eld- 
est son after he marries. The son always 
takes his wife home to tbe ntal roof, 
and as the sons marry, additions are built 
to the house until it mes a village in 


In this ~~ the women are imprisoned 
—literally buried alive. From the day of 
their marriage, which is at a very_early age, 
they never see more of the outer world 
than the narrow expanse of sky and cloud 
that looks down upon them ween the 
walls of their prison home. 

No meu are allowed to enter the house 
but the members of the family and the 
priest, excepton very rare occasions, and 
then unseen by the women. Married at ten 
years— tor spinsterhood is abominabie— 
inethers at twelve, they are faded and old 
at twenty, and they die of sheer old age at 
about thirty. 

C—O eS 

Fase IDEALS.—False ideals of bappi- 
ness baunt the ways of men aud lead them 
on to danger and destruction through the 
siren song Of fantasy. One makes bis of 
wealth. He has encughb now for all the pur- 
poses of refined living ; but he wants that 
extra, that margin, by which enough may 
be broadened out into excess and refine- 
inent may be made to include frantic lux- 
ury and insolent ostentation. “When I[ 
shall have so tnuch, I will be content,’’ he 
says to himself. But he is never content. 
If he getsa hundred thousand doliars, be 
wants two; if two, three ; and so on, till he 
covets ainillion, which then, when coin- 
passed, shall positively be the term and 
houndary of bis desires. But the million 
spreads out and rolls on, as the hundred 
thousand had done before it. 

so 8 we 


How A PARROT BROKE orr A MATCH. 
—A breach-ol-proinise action will probably 
be heard shortly in Dublin in which a 
parrot will figure prominently. An elderly 
professional gentleinan, engaged wo a pretty 
irl én ber teens, was visiting her father 
and knocked at the study-door. A parrot 
he had presented to the young lady 
shrieked out, ‘Come in! come in!’ and on 
suddenly entering the room be found his 
fiancee seated on the sofa with a young 
mnman uncolling bis arm from her waist, 
the parrot meanwhile imitating the sound 
of kissing and concluding with mocking 
laughter, The marriage was broken ofl 
and an action for breach of promise raised. 
The defendant pleads justification. 

ee 

SoLomon’s Test.—The Chinese version 
of Soloinon’s Judgment is that when the 
case of two mothers and one child came be- 
fore a wise mandarin he handed the inatter 
over to his wite for decision. She ordered 
that the child’s vlothnes should be secretly 
put on a fish, which, thus disguised, should 
be thrown into the river. This was done, 
and the woman who ran shrieking into the 
water to save the child was deciared to be 
the mother. The mandarin chuckled at 
his bright idea, 

sa 2 -Ct— 

OLD BLOONOSE: “Jane, what bas becoma 
of Mr. Ditowaite? He used to be a frequent 
visitor.’”’ Jane (suarply) : ‘**{ am afraid that 
he wasv’t treated very well when he’ did 
eall.’? Bloonose : “What! I’m surprised! 
There wasn’t a night he called to see you 
that I didn’t gointo the parlor and smoke 
iny old clay pipe forgagurs, just as sociable 
as if 1’d known him years.” 
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SPECIFIC No. 


The Vital W remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, — 


and Prostration, from over-work or other causes 

$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—liamphreys’ Medicine (o., 108 Fulton Bi.. 5. 1. 
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RESROOTSB | 
So"2° ce PA 
faxes Five Cations of « del S, sparkling 
teiuperance beverage Stre ene end pur 
fies the blood, Ite purity and delicacy commend tv 
. by druggists and storekeepers everyw bere. 




















NTS wANTED 
Dr eott'’s Biectri 
At E forrvets Hrusah ca Belia. 


Dr. SCOTT. 543 Bway, N Y 


A MONTH. Ageate + BO best seil- 
250 ng art + t wor | ean free j 
i UU ip duress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 
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SUREST REMEDY | 
PAINFUL ILLS AND omORDERs SUF- 


FERED BY WOMEN EVERYWHERE. . 


It relieves pain, promotes a regular and healthy 
recurrence of periods and is a great help to young 
girls and to women past maturity. It strengthens 
the back and the pelvic organs, bringing relief 
and comfort to tired women who stand all day in 
home, shop and factory. 

Leucorrheea, Inflammation, Uleeration and Dis- 
placements of the Uterus have been cured by it, 
as women everywhere gratefully testify. Kegular 
physicians often prescribe it. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1.00. 
Mrs. Pinkham’s “Guide to Health” mailed toany 
lady sending stamp to the Laboratory, Lyni, Mass. 


KR. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. . 
Premier = §) 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZBR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PRES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOK WIGS, INCHES. TCUPEES AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No. 4. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 

— rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
air, 


CURE ": DEAF 
Pecn’s Parent ImPROVED CusHionED Daums es 


‘orm the work of the 











d Invisible, comf: and alw: oie pecition. All 
quaverentien and even whispers heard diet y. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address orca!lon 
F. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this 


DUTE 
Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to eo beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other mishes, should lose 
no time in applying this oid established 
and delightful Toilet reparation. 
1t will immediately obliterate all euch 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemnteally analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere, 


paper. 
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Depot 39 Barclay St., N. Y. 





HAT WILL PRODUCE 


Nee ca NANG 


OR HARDENING THE LEAT 
RAR BOTTLES2 5¢ " 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELLI* 


Agewte make O65 a day with Plush 
Cheapest in US Particulars free 
Fosuce & Maxix, Cincinnati, O. 


A CARD.-—To all who are suffering from errors 
and tudiseretions of youth, nervous weakness, carty 
decay, loss of manhood, &c., 1 will send a recipe that 
will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE, This great 
remedy was discovered Sy a missionary in South 
America, Send self-addressed envelope to Rav. 
Joseru T. Inman, Staticn D, New York City. 


ILE 


knife, parge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
e returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 


and all bowel troubles vo cur- 
ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 
Nassau Bu. Y. 


free, by addressing, J. H. KEEVES, 78 


Leman Abbott's Life of 
Phila 


A ents Wanted for Dr. 
Officera’ pay, bounty pro 
cured ; deserters relieved. 


echer.Only proper one. A.Gorton & Co., 
ENSION 9 21 years’ practice. Success or 
no fee. Write for circulars and new laws. 
A. W. McCermick & Son, Washington,D.c. 


new and exquisite Toilet nap 
which for perfect rity and Perman- 
eucy of Delicate fragrancg is unequail: 
for either Tollet or N use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure over enter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap ‘s perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nurwery aud un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Latup’s Waire Litao Tottet Boar ia 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and amovth. 


Price, 20c, per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 0c. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Seld by Drugsists and Fancy Giouds 
Dealers Lyerywhere. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiowing a tune, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 
MENTS. In fact It may be the first time the 


so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say 


y hav 


can play it (IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano of organ, with 
THE GYIDE shows how the tunes are Ww be played with both hands 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble cleta, Logether with the 


sistance of this GUIDE, 
in different keys. 


power of making corcect and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind, 


elther **in the head,’’ as it ts called,*’ 
KNOW LEDGE 
e ever seen & pianey or organ, 


"Way Duwn on the Swanee Kiver,’* tor lostanuce 


or avle to hum, whistie or sing, 
Mtsic OR THE INSTRL- 
yet if they know 


oF 


the 
the as- 
ane 
Itmust be plainly under 
It wilh do nothing 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having vpened a musk 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, @& hall-nute or a 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


The Guide ts placed on the instrument, and the player, 


without 


reference to anything but what be is shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the piece a 


urately and without the least trouble. 


Although it dues not and never can supplant regular | 


poas 


of stady, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instructors. 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Gulde 


By Aving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dit- 


the ear grows accustomed to 


the sounds, and the fingers umd to the position and touch of the keys, Su, aftera very little prac- 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or kaown 

The Guide, we repeat, wll not learn how to read the common sheet mu» But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning au instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, sand knowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye*’—can play after a few attempts, quite we There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amuses tof re, and t 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY Its a * and wu 
ness, moreover, would make ita very go to g ea ereut whet r IDEz . 
Christinas Almosteévery bome he la A @ : ga ‘ 1 « 

ar ne f e tam " ak 

THE CQUIDE SIC CC 
: E MUSIC CO., 
726 SANSOM S&T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The new trimmings recall the descrip 
tions of oriental colorings with which the 
“Arabian Nights” have made us familiar. 
They seem better suited to an Eastern 
queen than the prosaic everyday require- 
ments of Western civilization. 

Hall and evening gowns generally are to 
have front breadths glimmering with pend- 
ant spear-heads of glass which hang from 
tulle of exactly the same tint; and the 
variety is so great that it is by no means 
difficult to match avy tone needed. 

“Present a bold front tothe enemy” is 
sound advice, and in dress it is the appear- 
ance of a gown as you approach it which 
conveys a favorable or non-favorable im- 
pression ; hence the best dressmakers are 
devoting even more attention than usual to 
the fronts of skirta By a clever arrange- 
ment of fulness about the hem they give 
more importance to the dress, and make 
the feet look small. Pleatings and ruch- 
ings are the groundwork, but the good 

effect is virtually produced by the tassels 
of beads and the ornaments which are 
freely interspersed. 

Many kinds of material are made the 
foundation for embroidery, which has at- 
tained great perfection both as to design, 
work and coloring. Crepe lisse shows these 
off well, andin pure cream it is worked 
with bands of net insertion let in,and on 
which all the cashbmerienne tones are intro- 
duced. 

There are fronts of bodices and skirts of 
thia, and plenty of gold and silver em broid- 
ered nets ; but they are not so costly nor 
half so beautiful as the gros grains worked 
silk embroidery with handsome 
floral designs 

They show the favorite shape of bodice 
trimming, viz, the stomacher with a de- 
fined point, just as Mme. Pompadour and 
Mme. Du Barry and other well-known 
beauties wore them when the art of dress 
had mos certainly attained its greatest 
glory. 

Wild and natural roses in all their beauty 
of coloring stand out from amidst a fram- { 
ing of gold, silver, and pearls, in those 
(sothic designs of conventionai type with 
which we are familiar. Cream, heliotrope, 
and ean de Nil are the tints that find most 
tavor for foundations ; they are costly, but 
they make a dress high class, of course, at 
once, 

Not only are metallic beads fashionable, 
but a metallic thread has now been intro- 
duced into the passementeries, which does 
not tarnish. Tee colorings are light and 
tender—gray, green, and pink,for example 

and the glitter of the material lends ther 
brilliancy. 

There are ornaments to match for secur- 
ing pleats, epaulettes, and other require- 
ments of modern dressmaking. Some ot 
the handsomest and newest ornaments of 
the day are the beaded and embroidered 
cups, which head heavy tassels. They are 
intended for sash ends made of the dress 
material, which often now are worn at the 
side. They are also employed forthe new 
mantles, 

A prominent modiste has brought back a 
that obtained when imiddle- 
aged women were young, viz., belts with 
sash ends at the back, entirely made of jet, 
and she is largely employing them on her 
clresses, 


in red 


tashion 


There isanew pinky-red terra-cotta—it 
must be seen to realize it—called Charles 
X., and this finds its way into some new 
lisse galons worked entirely in chenille 
and silk, so that very little of the ground is 
Visible, the designs recalling an oriental 
‘ arpet. 

Gaimps and guipures, so far as the bodices 
of dresses and manties are concerned, are 
all in one form; a collar, epaulette, back 
seams, and bust trimmings in one, a glit- 
tering mass of finely cut beads. Epaul- 
ettes are fashionable, and with these united 
trimmings the garment, whatever it may 
be, cannot fail to be handsome looking. 
The newest are exceedingly costly, made 
of cord, beads, metallic thread of gold and 
light heliotrope tones, with which almost 
imperceptibly blended are pale greens and 
blue, only apparent when you look closely 
inte them. 


The pattern consists of a large leafiet con- | 


nected with cord, according to the exigen- 


cies of the design, and to go with it there is | 


a garniture for the basque, For evening 


gowns the same sort of trimming is made 


in gold and pearls, and there is nothing 
prettier on a son cream satin. 
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made of loops of narrow satin ribbon, with 
picot edges. These are generally*white, | 
but can be had in other colors. 

Nearly, if not quite, all the new ribbons 
have picot edges, and the old-tashioned 
glace ribbons are coming in again with the 
thick rope edge. | 

Edges of contrasting color, crepe gauze 
ribbons in somewhat bright colorings, | 
with tiny motifs in brocade, stripes in | 
different colors and materials, such as vel- 
vet on silk, with sometimes chenille 
edges, Chine velvet ribbons, and frise pat- 
terns, are the features in the newest rib- 
bons of the summer, and an immense deal 
of narrow satin ribbon is being used for 
rosettes, which are applied in millinery and 
on gowns in various ways. 

Bands of fancy ribbon are used on tea 
and evening gowns as trimmings, but the 
cloth appliques are newer worked with 
gold and other metallic threads and 
beads. 

Fringes are much worn, many of them 
having divisible ring headings, worked in 
beads. Detachable ornaments are in fash- 
ion ; these are economical and convenient, 
for you need buy only the exact quantity 
required, and can apply it in various ways. 
Some of the fringes show ornaments made 
of cork balls, covered with beads and silk, 
and are very light. 

Fine steel trimmings of all kinds are now 
greatly in favor, and no wonder ; they are 
bright and show off nearly all colors to ad- 
vantage. Panels of dresses, long V-shaped 
pieces for bodices, epaulettes and galons 
are all to be had in this fine steel work. It 
looks well with revers of mousse velvet on 
a white satin dress, 

Summer dresses will be made with much 
Swiss embroidery in ecru and white on 
net, and there is an evident inclination to 
use this class of work in place of lace. 
There isa new lace—Aquitaine—with a 
clear, silky ground and a thick pattern in 
silk, like coral; and colored silk laces, 
which can now be had in every shade, are 
employed for all kinds of purposes. 
Striped tulles are new, and there are 
some novel makes of crepe, which is a most 
fashionable material for ball gowns. 

Crepe de Chine marabout is a charming 
fabric, with a feathery surface, used for 
trimming in millinery and evening gowns, 
and the silk striped crepe lisse and acro- 
phane are also much used. 

The prettiest chapeaux now being shown 
in Paris are the small and dressy capotes 
intended for wearing at the theatre, and 
which are suitable for theatrical matinees, 
morning concerts, bazaars, and the many 
occasions when these dainty little coiffures 
may be appropriately worn. 

A charming little model, in the small 
pointed shape so becoming above a pretty 
face, has the crown covered with narrow 
flounces of white silk gauze embroidered 
with colored silks ; the brim is formed ofa 
fancy plait of beige straw ; a bunch of pink 
roses without foliage is placed in front un- 
der the open brim, and a little bow of light 
brown satin ribbon forms a coquettish 
| aigrette on the left side of the capote. 








A new shape that is likely to be fashion- } 
able, ax it is eminently becoming, has a 
high crown like a hat, and aturned-up 

- brim deeper in front than at the back ; this 
is put om the head like a bonnet, however, 
and supplied with lace or ribbon strings 
fastened under the chin. 

It is usually made in fine black straw,the 
brim being covered with plush to match 
the dress or in any becoming color, partly 
veiled with lace. The trimming consists 
of a double upright pleating of lace in front, 
with flowers to match the plush in the cen- 
tre between tye lace pleatings. 

A very lady-like bonnet for a married 
lady has the crown covered with Chantilly 
lace falling in a point in front, over a 
wreath of gold colored chrysanthemums, 
supported and kept in place by a trellis- 
work of jet beads. Atthe top is a pleating 
of lace, with a bunch of white lilac and two 
orthree yellow orchids rising above it. 
The strings are of Chantilly lace. 











Odds and Ends. | 

tHE MAKING OF ENTREES. 

(Concluded, ) 

Probably many of you will say that the 

| cost of a trufile sufliciently big to cut slices 

from as large as a cock’s comb would be | 

very considerable. This is undoubtedly | 

the case ; and supposing you cannot afford 

| to buy more than what are called quarter- | 
bottles of truffles, can proceed as fi 
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—frillings for the neck,and cuffs of dresses { little black s 








pecks as big around as a small 
pea, and as thin, say, as a five dollar note. 
You will find it is wonderful how many 


’ «black specks” you can make out of one 


thin piece. 

Now place the red tongue and white 
cocks’ combs around the dish alternately, 
and take these little black specks and 
place one on the middle of each round on 
the outer edge of the comb. They will, so 
to speak, resemble the eyes in a peacock’s 
tail. . 

Again, supposing you do not feel justi- 
fied in running into the expense of buy- 
inga bottle of cocks’ combs. If you have 
the remains of a tongue in the house, or 
even the lean part of a ham, and also the 
remains of a cold chicken or turkey, or 
even a piece of roast or boiled veal, by 
means of a tin cutter, which can be bought 
for a few cents, you can stamp out pieces 
of thin white chicken, turkey or veal, and 
pieces of red ham or tongue. Ii you use a 
cutter, of course all the pieces will be ex- 
actly the same size, and the dish will look 
very neat. 

In order to bring myself down to the 
requirements of all families, I would sug- 
gest to the housekeeper to make a prelim- 
inary experiment with a dish, say of 
minced beef. 

Suppose you have by you the remains of 
a piece of boiled salt beef, and a bit of veal 
cutlet. The outside of the beef is red, the 
inside of the cutlet is white. With a sharp 
knife cut some thin slices of red beef and 
white veal. Take your cutter and stamp 
them out, mince up the remains of the beef 
and veai together, flavor it in the ordinary 
way with a little chopped onion, or what I 
would personally prefer, a bead of garlic. 
Make the mince of a proper consistency, 
that is, like properly prepared mortar, and 
not little lumps of meat swimming in 

gravy. Now place your little stamped 
pieces of red and white around the edge of 
the dish. Make the mince oval on the top 
and pile it up, and use two pieces of red, 
and two white of these cut-up shapes as a 
centre ornament. A tiny piece of green 
parsley might be placed in the middle. 

Of course these little red and white imi- 
tation cocks’ combs would look a great 
deal nicer if we had little black pieces of 
truffe around the edge, but in a dish of 
this kind of course truffle is out of the 
question. But there isa very simple sub- 
stitute ; in fact, tor a dish of hasn or mince 
it is, if anything, superior in flavor. Take 
a pickled walnut, and pick out rather a 
hard one, then the outside of the walnut 
can be used for making black specks. 
Pickled walnuts are often used for ftlavor- 
ing hashed beef; and in a dish of hash, or 
mince, afew whole pickled walnuts may 
be placed around the edge as an ornament; 
or the pickled walnuts can be cut in half, 
as toomuch is to be avoided. Take the 
walnuts out of the pickle half an hour be- 
fore they are used, and place them on a 
cloth or piece of blotting paper, and let 
them drain, as you must avoid making the 
bash or mince acid. 

In almost all entrees we should be per- 
fectly helpless unless* we had some good 
brown gravy to start with. This must be 
always made the day before. It is no use 
attempting to make an entree and begin- 
ning to made the gravy on the same day as 
the entree is required to be served. 

In making good brown gravy the first 
thing necessary is a piece of knuckle of 
veal. Suppose you take, say,three pounds 
of knuckle of veal ; chop it up, bone and 
all, with a chopper, and place it in a good 
sized saucepan with an onion, a carrot, the 
trimmings of a head of celery, and a hand- 
ful of parsley—the onion may be stuck 
with a tew cloves, say six. Fill the sauce- 
pan with cold water, and let it simmer by 
the side of the fire. If possible, add to it 
the trimmings of a ham, a small ham-bone, 
or even a bacon-bone that contains no fat. 
A fter the whole has boiled or simmered (for 
it does not matter allowing it to boil after 
the first two hours) for the best part of a 
day, let it boil away until there is only a 
quart of liquor left. Then strain it off into 
a basin, cover it over with a cloth, and let 
itwettle. I would advise the cook now to 
aid a quart of fresh water to what is left in 
the saucepan, and put it on, and make 

what is called a “second stock.” Vhen 
the quart of gravy that has been poured off 
is quite cold, it will be a firm jelly, with a 
good deal of sediment at the bottom, but 
the top part will be bright enough for prac- 
tical purposes after the fat has been re- 
moved. Of course itcan be cleared with 
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right glaze ‘and 
brown gravy rhe 
be thickened with 
r, or flour made brown by being 


y tor the 


Ww gravy should 


| | fried in butter, which isc 
trifle, and an acceptable one,in trimumings |! sharp knife, soasto make a quantity of | Betareeenec cts 


The other can be made thick with arrowroot. 








Confidential Correspondents. 


Anu.—The only way to determine tie 
point istotry. The medical officer will quickly ar. 
rive at a conclusion wheube examines you. 1; may 
er may not be of moment. 


wecould spare to inform you as to the differen; 
religious beliefs of all the United States presidents. 
Consult a history of this country. 


LANGLEY.— We carnot give the requisite 
space for describing the construction of electric 
bells, You had better bay a set; they are to be had, 
ready for ixiog, at very moderate prices, of any 
dealer iu scientific apparatus. . 


M. N.—Give your friend the fall benetit 
of any Goubt in her faver. You cannot expect per- 
fection in anyone, and it is possible that a person— 
especially a young persou—may have been led into 
telling an untruth, and yet not be unworthy of con- 
fidence, in the main. 


INQUIRER.—The Duke of Buckingham 
served upat table, for the entertainment of King 
Charles I. of Engiand,a pie which, on being opened, 
was found to contain Jeffrey Hudson, who after- 
wards became well known as the court dwarf. Sir 
Jeffrey was a very small man, but as the pie allowed 
him room to move about, it must have been a very 
large pie. 

W spoM-TooTH,.—The last teeth far back 
at either extremity of the upper and lower jaws are 
thus called, because they are vot cut until adult life. 
It has been said that these particalar teeth were de- 
stined to be cut so late in order that grown-up folk 
might be able to sympathise with infantsin the suf- 
ferings incidental to teething. However this may be, 
it is in many instances with great pain and even a 
slight attack of illness that these teeth are cut. 


TEUFEEL.— We cannot afford space to 
answer all your questions. Probably most people 
would agree with neither of the estimates you quote 
as to which is the greatest of Tennyson's poems. It 
is impossible to measure poetry with a foot-rule, or 
to weigh the ‘‘Idylis’’ against ‘‘Maud’’ or the 
**Princess’* in a grocer’s balance. It is quite a mat- 
ter of taste which we prefer ; but, as far as general 
opinion goes, ‘In Memoriam’ is usually con- 
sidered as the high-water mark of Tennyson's 
genius. 


S. D.—Our opinion, based on your state. 
ment of the case; is that the youne lady firied with 
you in a very heartiess way. But you can do nothing 
about it, except to cut her acquaintance quietly. 
Any action on your part which would bring the mat- 
ter to the notice of the public would tend to make 
you the laughing stock of the community, and would 
do the young lady no harm. She could easily defend 
herself againsi your complaints. When a man gets 
the worst of it in such a matter, he must bear his dis- 
appointment with silence and diguity. 


B. A.—You seem to be making too much 
of alady’s trifling gestures and looks. Your best 
pian will be to write a manly respectful letter, and 
tell her the truth regarding the state of your affec- 
tions. Neo woman was ever yet offended with a man 
fer loving her, and you may Just as well know the 
truth. At the worst, it will be better for you to have 
a certainty than to muddle your time away as you are 
now doing. By-the-way, take care of your spelling. 
An educated lady would certainly wince if you wrote 
her a letter like that now before us. 


READER.—That such a forged document 
once existed is indeed possible enough. During the 
earlier centuries of Christianity, forgeries of the sort 
and other so-called piaus frauds were unfortunately 
very common. For example, there existed a letter 
said to have been addressed by Agbarus, King of 
Edessa, to our Lord, which was Im reality a pure 
cuncection, unhappily designed by some mistaken 
person who imagined that he was thus adding sup- 
portto the evidences of Christianity. Of a similar 
sort is the story that Tiberius, moved by Pilate’s let- 
ter, proposed tothe Roman Senate that our Lord 
should be admitted upon the rol! of their recognized 
gods. Such absurd attempts to add, as men thought, 
to the historical bases of our religion are simply 
puerile, Several passages have been similarly foisted 
into the text of Josephus, the Jewish historian, a!! 
having reference to the life of Christ ; but these are 
now universally rejected by modern critics. Noth- 
ing can be more improbabie than that Pilate should 
ever have written such a letter. 


M.— What is called the “standard gauge” 
ot railways and locomotives is the result of accident 
and custom. Before the introduction of steam, the 
old tramways or horse railroads of England, were 
four fect eight inches and a haif broad. When 
Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive, built 
his first engine, he constructed it to ran on & tram- 
way, and so made it the same breadth—four feet eight 
inches and ahalf. Having made one locomotive 00 
that gauge, he naturally made others like it ; and the 
steam railway tracks wereconstructed om the same 
gauge, to fit the locomotives. Iv that way four feet 
eight inches an:! a half became the standard gauge 
for railway tracks and locomotives in England, and 
the same gauge has been adopted in most other coun- 
tries. Other gauges have been and still are used, 
some of which are less that the standard and others 
greater. A six-foot gauge is the widest that has been 
extensively used. Some roads havea gauge of four 
feeteight inches and three-quarters, others of four 
feet nine inches, and others still of four feet teu 
inches. Some theorists tried a seven-foot gauge for 
awhile, but it was found to be undesirable for vari- 
ous reasons. 


PaLE.—Good talkers sre merely people 
who forget themselves in the general thread of the 
conversation, who are not anxious to create a sensa- 
tion or to be considered clever, bat who say what 
they have to say because they are genuinely inter- 
ested. Forget yourself, and all will go well with you. 
You will no longer be a wet Dianket, but an agree 
able companion. Then you have a lover who, you 
think, feels you are ne companion for him, and yet 
he is too good and kind to let you see it inteation- 
ally. But you fancy nevertheless that you detect it. 
Why, this is just the same thing over again in anotlier 
form! Hundreds of women make themselves uD~- 
happy by fancying as much without any sufficient 
reason whatever. Take ouradvice. Trust the lover 
you have been so long engaged to, anc do not £ i“ 
indefiuite, uncertain fan 
nan too good and kind to let you see it, is sure 
the less becau® 


iim up fora mere ° 
too good and kind te love you any 
your good looks, as you believe, are fast disapp< 

ing. Taking your general state of mind into cons! 
eration, we are strongly inclined to suspect howe" 
that you are stillevery bit as pretty as ever. ve 
dently you ars a person too much given to stif-de 
preciation. 
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